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OTHER DATES 


CEC DATES 


Dec. 1-2, 1961 


Nov. 15-18, 1961 


Nov. 16-18, 1961 


Nov. 29-Dec. 2, 1961 


Apr. 24-28, 1962 


Nov. 2-4, 1961 
Nov. 5-8, 1961 


Nov. 17-21, 1961 


Dec. 27-31, 1961 
April 1-6, 1962 
April 11-13, 1962 


April 16-19, 1962 


May 1-5, 1962 
May 26-June |, 1962 
June 28-July 2, 1962 


June 24-29, 1962 








Tennessee Federation Annual Workshop, Hermitage Hotel, Nashville, Tennessee. 


CEC Western Fall Regional, Olympic Western Hotel, Seattle, Washington. 


New York Federation Annual, Hotel New Yorker, New York, New York 


CEC West Central Fall Regional, Commodore Perry Hotel, Austin, Texas. 


CEC International Convention, Deshler Hilton Hotel* and Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. 


*Convention Headquarters 








American Hearing Society Annual Meeting, La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 
American Speech and Hearing Association, Chicago, Illinois. 


National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Denver-Hilton Hotel, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 


Speech Association of America, New York, New York. 
Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf, Austin, Texas 
National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Annual Convention, American Personne! and Guidance Association (APGA), Chicago, 
Illinois. 


American Association on Mental Deficiency, Hotel Statler-Hilton, New York, New York. 
National Conference on Social Welfare, New York, New York. 
American Association of Instructors of the Blind, Deaville Hotel, Miami Beach, Florida. 


Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, summer national meeting, Detroit, 
Michigan. 
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Presidets Page 


n 1949-50 the total membership for the Council 

for Exceptional Children was 5,880. In July, 
1961 this reached 13,963. In the spring of 1950 
there were two state federations and two provincial 
chapters. Today there are twenty-seven state federa- 
tions, one provincial federation, nine state branches, 
and one provincial branch. There are also four 
states with sufficient membership to have Governing 
Board representation, even though they have no 
federation or state branch. There are now 300 
local chapters. 

While these figures represent a steady growth the 
Council, at the present time, reaches only one-third 
of the eligible professional educators working with 
exceptional children. The founders of the Council 
recognized the importance of a strong and unified 
membership in that one of the three primary goals 
they set forth was the uniting of those interested in 
the educational problems of the special child. 

If our organization is to be effective in terms of 
this original goal, and in its expanded efforts to in- 
crease both the scope and quality of educational 
programs for exceptional children, it cannot afford 
to function with a minority of those who can qual- 
ify for membership. 

Further increases in membership are directly re- 
lated to the interest and professional activity of 
our chapters. Each chapter needs to make a more 
determined effort to increase the quality of its 
present program, and to assist, wherever possible, 
schools and community agencies in providing bet- 
ter programs for the exceptional children in its 
particular geographic area. Each chapter member 
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needs to engage in the task of directly interesting 
those qualified persons who are not members in be- 
coming affiliated with the Council. Only when these 
responsibilities are assumed locally will the pro- 
gram at the state and national levels grow in stat- 
ure. 

As it gains in strength the Council can materially 
increase its influence. It can be a stronger voice in 
supporting higher standards in the teaching pro- 
fession; a producer and sponsor of high quality 
publications through its Journal and publication 
series; and an effective interpreter of the needs of 
exceptional children to all our citizens. 

The Executive Committee, with the assistance of 
the central office, has been and will continue to 
study the ways in which the Executive Secretary and 
the staff can be of maximum assistance to federa- 
tions, branches, and chapters in both maintaining 
and increasing membership. An improved record 
and billing system will soon be in operation. This 
should relieve membership chairmen and chapter 
officers of much of their routine work and enable 
them to direct their efforts specifically toward dem- 
onstrating to potential members the professional 
advantages of the Council and its activities. 

The results of the efforts of the chapter work- 
shops held at each international convention have 
been highly encouraging. These will continue to 
provide a wealth of information and assistance to 
chapter officers and members. 

Membership is something with which all of us 
must be concerned. This month’s report in the 
Bulletin warrants careful and thoughtful study. 
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TOUCH TACTILE-KINES- 
THETIC CARDS-ALPHABET 
214” high BEADED letters on 
heavy GREEN 14 ply card. 
Capitals—$2.95 Lower case $2.95 
NUMBERS 234” high BEADED 
“a card, 1 through 10. 


struction manual 
2334”. $39.95 


TOUCH ABC BOARDS Removable BEADED 
LETTERS and PLASTIC OBJECTS. Excellent 
for SPECIAL CLASSES. Aids recognition, re- 
production, correction of reversals through the 
use of CUTANEOUS-SENSORY learning. In- 
included. 5 


TOUCH GIANT NUMBER CARD; 


boards 1134” x 


Large BEADED NUMBERS wit 
accompanying 
DOTS to provide visual and TAC. 
TILE quantity 
number. 
on BLACK 


raised BEADE) 
concept 
Numbers 1 
V" x 11” 


for each 
through | 
card. $3% 


TOUCH NUMBERS ARE RECOMMENDED FOR PURCHASE UNDER THE NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCA. 


TION ACT OF 1958 TITLE Ill MATHEMATICS 





TOUCH MANUSCRIPT FLASH-FOLDS Alphabet MULTI- 
USE aid (Flash pack, wall charts, group games, in- 
dividual learning and testing). Each card has a picture 
symbol, Capital letter, FOLD-BACK small letter. Card 
size 512” x 7”. BEADED for TACTILE-KINESTHETIC ex- 
perience. Based on MANUSCRIPT WRITING $3.95 


My FAVORITE THREE 
BEARS. 64 picture’ cards 
814” x 11”. Designed to train 
children in memory drills, 
sequence, concept, speech, lip 
reading, and auditory per- 
ception. Used individually or 
in groups. Suggested activi- 
ties included .. $4. 


MAINCO 


Once there were 
three bears. 
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TOUCH GIANT DOMINOES provide drill 


in SIGHT- 


GROUPING and QUANTITY RECOGNITION. Made o 
durable BLACK lacquer finished card marked with plea 


ant-to-touch BEADED 


SPOTS 


in domino arrangement 


\ 
j 


f 


they open the avenue of CUTANEOUS-SENSORY learn! 


ing to the beginner. Set of 28 dominoes through Coal 


sixes. 


My GUIDE TO SAFETY 
11144” x 1414” Picture and 
BEADED SAFETY WORD, 
WALK, WAIT, DANGER, 
KEEP OUT, EXIT, ENTER, 
POISON, STOP, SLOW, 
WARNING, EXPLOSIVE, 
SHELTER. Cover pages, 
PLASTIC BOUND 

ECONOMY SAFETY 
PACKET Excellent for ROOM 
POSTERS or flash pack. 10 
pages ; rere FC 


SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
CANTON, MASS. 


SHELTER 
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Curriculum Frontiers for the 


Elementary Gifted Pupil... 


Flying Monkeys And Silent Lions 


RADITIONALLY, it seems to me, our treatment of 
T gifted elementary pupils has been designed “to 
make flying monkeys abandon such antics” and “to 
make silent lions roar.” Today, we find the curricu- 
lum frontiers for the elementary gifted pupil leading 
to a reversal of this goal. I want to propose that 
we explore curriculum frontiers which will permit 
flying monkeys to fly at even greater heights and 
which will allow silent, 
developing other important talents. 

First, I shall try to describe some of the dynamics 


silent lions to remain 


by which we are making flying monkeys swing by 
their tails and coax silent lions into roaring or be 
destroyed. Next, I shall identify some of the curric- 
ulum frontiers by which this process can be re- 
versed. Finally, I shall outline some of the things 
which we must do in order to open up these 
frontiers. 

Although I can support most of my ideas with 
evidence from our studies of creative 
thinking in the early school years, the ideas which 


research 


I shall present actually came from the wisdom of 


:) approximately 4000 gifted elementary pupils in 
leas: | 
net! | 
earn: | 
ouble } 
$46 


Minnesota, Illinois, Oklahoma, Georgia and Massa- 
chusetts. Children express these ideas so much more 
eloquently and simply than research men. 

The data to which I refer came from imaginative 


| stories written by these elementary pupils. In a 


20-minute period, they were asked to write imagina- 
tive stories about animals or persons with some 
divergent characteristics. In some cases, they were 
given a choice of 10 such topics, such as The Duck 


e E. PAUL TORRANCE is the Director of the Bureau of 
Educational Research, University of Minnesota. This article 
is a condensed version of a paper prepared for presentation 
at the annual meeting of the Association of Educators of 
Gifted Children in Detroit, April, 1961. 
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That Won’t Quack, The Cat That Won’t Scratch, 
The Womar. Who Won’t Talk, and The Boy Who 
Wants to be a Nurse. In others, they were given a 
choice of only two titles, The Flying Monkey and 


The Lion That Won’t Roar. 


Sanctions Against Divergency 


It is my hypothesis that curricular practices which 
seek to prevent flying monkeys from flying and 
make silent lions roar result primarily from society’s 
sanctions against any kind of divergency. People 
have a tendency to become suspicious, anxious, 
even fearful of anyone who is different from most 
other people. The sanctions are strongest, of course, 
against those who are so indiscreet as to permit 
their differences to show. 

My proposal that we seek our curriculum fron- 
tiers in a reversal of this traditional approach and 
free ourselves from fears is based on the belief 
shared by an increasing number of behavioral 
scientists (Barron, 1958; Kelley, 1959; Roe, 1959) 
that the ways in which a person is different from 
all others are his most priceless possession and that 
it is these differences which have made our country 
what it is and are essential to a democratic society. 

Many of the coercive influences against diver- 
gency are illustrated in this story about Pepper, a 
Flying Monkey by a Twin Cities girl: 

“Far into the jungle of Africa lived a flying monkey 
named Pepper. Pepper was a well-educated monkey and 
very cute... . Pepper was unusual too. He was not like 
all of the other flying monkeys. You see, Pepper didn’t 
eat bananas like everybody else. He wanted to be different. 
He ate peppers! 

“No one ever went out of the jungle so Pepper, being 
different, decided to go to America! . . . When the people 
saw him, they began to laugh and then others began to 


scream. Then out of nowhere a man from a zoo came and 
took Pepper by surprise, .. . 














“Now Pepper was sad. He didn’t like the cage they put 
him in. He made a vow that if he ever got out he would 
never be different again and then minutes later he saw 
some bent bars big enough to fly through. All of a sudden 
he flew out and in two days was back in the jungle. He 
kept his promise too. He was never different again. He 
was a good little flying monkey.” 


I suppose he ate his bananas! 


About two-thirds of the stories about flying 
monkeys, thus far analyzed, tell similar tales of 
conformity or of destruction. Some cultures, how- 
ever, are more indulgent of divergency than others. 
Stories written by gifted children in special classes 
are far more hopeful than those of gifted children 
In about 70 percent of the 
stories of pupils in classes for high achieving 


in regular classes. 


pupils, the flying monkey is in some way able to 
persist in his flying. The stories written by children 
in a small Oklahoma town composed of Indians, 
whites, and a few Negroes also reflect this tolerance 
of divergency. In 74 percent of their stories, the 
flying monkey succeeds. 


Pressures upon gifted children who lack or are 
weak in some characteristic or skill regarded as 
highly important by society are especially severe. 
Since verbal skills are highly valued in our society, 
the stories of ducks that won’t quack, lions that 
won’t roar, dogs that won’t bark, and roosters that 
won't crow seem to give us valuable insights into 
this problem as viewed by children. The relentless- 
ness of this kind of pressure is reflected in the 
following story by a sixth-grade girl: 


“Quack! Quack! They were after him again—the Ladies 
Duck Aid Society, with their hair up in pin curls and 
their screaming, fat ducklings swimming and holding onto 
their skirts. They never failed. Alas! It was getting too 
much for little Glob-Blob. Every day there would be 
quacking and screaming of ducklings while poor Glob-Blob 
would run as fast as he could to get away from the 
vicious ducks. 

“The reason for this was because poor Glob-Blob could 
not quack. So every day the Ladies Duck Aid Society would 
chase Glob-Blob, for they said it was for the good of the 
ducks, and it was not only right but they were doing a 
good turn. 

“Tt was luck for Glob-Blob that the ducks were fat and 
flabby, for if they were limber, I will not mention what 
would happen. But one day, these lazy ducks did reduce, 
and when chasing Glob-Blob dealt him a good many hard 
blows. And the next day, poor Glob-Blob was at last 
doomed. The vicious quackers came and the chase was 
on. Glob-Blob was failing. It is a shame that so noble 
a duck should be doomed, but ‘That is life,’ said Glob-Blob 
to himself as, slowly but surely, failing, he dropped to the 
ground. The quackers, very pleased with themselves, sat 
down for a chat. 
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“But I shall always remember Glob-Blob and his death, 
So I shall let him finish his journey, where there will }; 
no more quackers and chasers, and where at last, he may 
have passionless peace forever.” 


Many children see us as “quackers and chasers” 
when we work so hard to make them “better 
rounded personalities.” They might contribute fa 
more to society and be far happier and mor 
successful by upon their unique 
strengths rather than spending fruitless energy try. 


capitalizing 


ing hopelessly to compensate for some divergeni 


characteristic or behavior. I would, of cours, 
emphasize the fact that it is necessary for some oj 
our highly creative youngsters to achieve basi 
skills necessary for success in their chosen areas of 


specialization. 


Some of the Frontiers 


flying monkeys are forced to desist and silent lions, 
to roar, I would like to identify some of the fron. 


With this introduction to the process by val 
i 
tiers we discover when we reverse our goals. | 

| 


Self-Initiated Learning 


In my estimation, one of the most promising | 
frontiers is to be discovered in efforts to provide| 


i 


the lion learns to roar through self-initiated learn | 


for, and give credit for, self-initiated learning. In 
many of our stories, the monkey learns to fly or 


ing. One of the most frequent devices is to secure 
the assistance of someone who is an expert. The 


wise old owl and the eagle are some of the favorite f 
teachers. Some of the gifted children in our longi-| 
tudinal studies of creativity are experts at self-| 
initiated learning. One third-grade girl wanted to 

learn how to knit. Her mother did not know hovw 

to knit, so she started going from door to door in| 
her neighborhood until she found someone wh 

could knit and was willing to teach her. She mas 

tered this skill quite readily. One fourth-grade boy, 

who as a second grader gave me the clearest and 

most accurate explanation of the principle of the} 
magnifying glass, became interested in high speed 

computers. He went to the experts and is now 

something of an expert himself on computers. 


Learning On One’s Own 


Another curriculum frontier is to be found in 
provisions which permit children to do things o 
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their own and to learn on their own. Last year, we 
conducted an exciting study in which we found 
that children would do a great deal of writing on 
their own. In another (Fritz, 1958) it was found 
that gifted children in a split-shift school showed 
more growth in language development, science and 
social studies than under a full-day schedule. Only 
in spelling was there significantly less growth among 
the split-shift children (seventh graders). In still 
another we found that children in a_ split-shift 
school engage in a large number of creative learning 
activities on their own. 

New frontiers are bound to open up whenever we 
open the tops on the cages in which we imprison 
our flying monkeys or chase the silent lions out on 
their own. The following story by an Oklahoma 
sixth grader, illustrates some important points: 

“Once there were some monkeys sitting in a group. 
They were all alike except three monkeys. They were very 
different because they could fly. 

“One day some men from a park zoo were looking for 
some monkeys because theirs had died. They came upon 
the three that flew. So they took them in a cage. The 
cage didn’t have a top to it. They were in the sun one 
day and one monkey said to the other, ‘I wish we could 
get out of here.’ 

“‘Then why don’t we fly out of here?’ said the other. 

“They started to fly out. When they got about half a 
mile, some men came to feed them. When they couldn’t 
find the three monkeys, they saw them flying away. One 
of them said, ‘If we would have put them in a cage with 
a top, we would have had a real good thing here in the 
200.’ ” 

I am particularly interested in the remarks of the 
keepers as they saw the monkeys flying away. For 
their own gain or their own glory, they would like 
to enslave the flying monkeys. It is perhaps rather 
brutal to suggest this, but we should perhaps ex- 
amine more honestly our motives for making pupils 
so dependent upon us. 


The Responsive Environment 


Another important curriculum frontier is being 
opened up rapidly with experiments in creating 
responsive environments through which children 
are propelled by their curiosity. This concept of 
the responsive environment is illustrated in the 
experimental work of O. K. Moore at Yale Uni- 
versity. Through the natural curiosity of children 
about electric typewriters, Moore (1961) has dem- 
onstrated that pre-school children can learn to read, 
write, type, and take dictation. Here we have skills 
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being learned creatively which we have always 
assumed could be taught most economically by 
authority. In much of our own research at the 
University of Minnesota, I believe we have demon- 
strated that children can learn creatively many of 
the traditional educational skills. 

One of the most common themes in the stories of 
gifted children is a failure to find a responsive en- 
vironment. I am convinced that our failure to 
provide a responsive environment kills at a very 
early age much of the excitement of learning. The 
process by which this occurs in the kindergarten is 
de.. ribed in a number of the letters I receive from 
parents. From these heart-rending accounts, we can 
understand why researchers such as Andrews 
(1930) find drops in the creative thinking of five- 
year olds. 


Revising Concepts of Readiness 


Everywhere educators of gifted children are re- 
vising their concepts about “readiness” and what 
can be taught at various levels of education. This 
is a frontier which terrifies many however. The 
following recent headlines reflect this fear: 
“Caution Urged in Changing Primary into High 
Schools” 

Don’t Turn Grade Schools into High Schools, 
Educators Warn at Parley” 

“Reading for Kindergarten, Languages Too Soon 
Attacked” 

Bruner’s (1960) exciting book, The Process of 
Education, should help us chart our way through 
this frontier. Along with revisions about readiness, 
he develops the concept of structure of knowledge 
and interesting ideas about intuition and motivation. 
About readiness, he says, “Experience over the 
past decade points to the fact that our schools may 
be wasting precious years by postponing the teach- 
ing of many subjects on the grounds that they are 
too difficult. . .The essential point often overlooked 
in the planning of curricula . . .(is that) the basic 
ideas that lie at the heart of all science and mathe- 
matics and the basic schemes that give form to life 
and literature are powerful.” For this purpose, 
Bruner suggests “‘the spiral curriculum,” one’ that 
turns back on itself at higher and higher levels of 
complexity. 


? 


A very frequent theme in our imaginative stories 
is related to this problem. The young animal or 
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fowl asks, “When can I roar? When can I crow? 
When can I quack? When can I fly?” Almost al- 
ways, the answer is, “When you are a little older.” 
We are too afraid that the young one might not be 
ready to learn and that he would be forever scarred 
by even the most temporary failure. 

A common experience in the lives of almost all 
highly outstanding individuals has been their ability 
to cope with failure and frustration. Certainly, 
almost all highly creative scientists, inventors, art- 
ists, and writers attempt tasks which are too difficult 
for them. Had they not attempted such tasks, it is 
quite unlikely that their great ideas would have 
been born. 


Search for Self 


Generally, people feel that the elementary period 
is too early for children to start developing their 
self-concepts, to start searching for their selves. The 
trouble is that the process is well underway even 
before the child enters school. I think children 
have a natural concern about this and that our 
failure to help them blocks access to important and 
exciting curriculum frontiers, especially for gifted 
children. 

I am reminded of these things by the following 
story by a sixth-grade boy: 

“There once was a South American monkey that didn’t 
know what he was, who he was, or why he was even alive. 


He decided that he didn’t know even a way to figure it 
out, so he thought he would make up a reason. 

“He had seen many airplanes fly overhead. He had 
seen many ferocious animals, many nice animals, and 
many machines. He had always thought that it would 
be nice to fly, so he pretended he was an, airplane. 


“He had also heard that buzzing sound of the engines, 
so he called himself “Buzz.” He also decided that he was 
a real fast flyer so that this was the reason he was alive. 


“Now we all know that monkeys can’t fly, but he didn’t 
know this. Why he didn’t even know now that he was a 
monkey, so he kept trying and trying—and you know 
what? He flew!” 

Perhaps this has some implications not only con- 
cerning the need for helping children discover their 
potentialities but for helping them achieve their 
self-concepts creatively rather than by authority. 

We also need to help children accept themselves, 
remembering that children may even despise an 
outstanding “gift,” if their giftedness makes them 
different from others. This makes far too many 
gifted children willing to emasculate themselves and 
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consciously and unconsciously hide or destroy their 
They prefer to be like others. 


talents. 
Search for One’s Uniqueness 


An important curriculum frontier in the educa. 
tion of gifted elementary pupils is to be found in 
helping them search for and develop their unique. 
ness. Such a frontier has been under exploration 
during the past three years in the Riverside School 
at Bloomington, Minnesota, through what they call 
their “strengths and weaknesses program.” Every 
other week, each afternoon is devoted entirely to 
this program. Opportunity is given for developing 
further their special enthusiasms or what might 
otherwise be hobbies. Guidance is also given in 
strengthening neglected educational skills which 
might cause them to bog down later in the pursuit 
of their enthusiasms, both vocational and avoca. 


tional. 
Opening Up the Frontiers 


I have suggested six curriculum frontiers whereby 
we may aid flying monkeys and silent lions realize 
their potentialities more fully. Now, I would like 
to suggest some provisions which I believe will he 
effective in breaking through these frontiers. 


Rewarding Varied Talents 


SRE RR er gee ee om 


Research for years has repeatedly shown that 
people will develop along whatever lines they find 
rewarding. Thus, the need for rewarding various 
kinds of talents and kinds of learning should be 
obvious. My staff and I have conducted over a 
dozen experiments concerned with rewarding crea: | 
tive thinking (Torrance and Staff, 1961). We | 
know now what some of the difficulties are, what 
some of the most effective principles and procedures 5 
are. The essence of what we know, however, is | 
simply to be respectful of a diversity of talent. 


Help Children Recognize the Value 
of Their Talents 


We cannot open up curriculum frontiers for 
many children until we can help them recognize 
the value of their talents. Otherwise, they continue 
to despise their most valuable assets. Itchy, the 
flying monkey in the following story by a sixth 
grade girl, made this discovery for himself: 
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“Itchy was a monkey who lived in a deep, dark jungle 
in Africa. He came from a very fine family, but Itchy 
was ashamed of himself because he didn’t have a long tail 
like his father or curly hair like his mother. He didn’t 
even look good at all because he had a short, wide tail and 
smooth hair. But what made him look real bad were two 
wide wings just below his shoulders. 

“Qne day while Itchy was lying in the grass, looking 
up at the sky, he saw a flock of birds. . . . Then he started 
thinking (for he was a very smart monkey). ‘If the birds 
can fly, why can’t J?” So he climbed to the tallest tree 
in the jungle and jumped. Right away the wings below 
his shoulders started working and Itchy was flying. 

“Why, said Itchy, ‘I shouldn’t be ashamed of myself 
because how many monkeys can fly?’ 

“And off he flew to show his family that he was as good 
as they were.” 


Developing Creative Acceptance 
of Limitations 


Inevitably there are limitations both within the 
Both must be 
accepted, not cynically, but creatively. In an early 


environment and the individual. 


study of the psychology of inventors, Rossman 
(1931) found that this characteristic differentiates 


inventors from non-inventors. Non-inventors only 


cuss the defects of their environment and of them- 


selves. Inventors, however, take a more construc- 


tive approach, saying, “This is the way to do it.” 
I like this story in which a fifth grade boy in Massa- 
chusetts shows how the lion can accept creatively 
his inability to roar: 


“Once there was a lion named Roary. He was the king 
of the beasts. But he didn’t roar. Mostly every creature 
laughed at him and didn’t listen to him. Everyone thought 
they should vote for another animal. They were trying to 
decide. Then the monkey said, ‘Can’t I be the king? I’m 
very strong.’ 

“The animals said, ‘You'll have to prove it. So the 
monkey did, but the animals weren’t satisfied. . . . 

“,.. Then one day the animals were frightened by the 
hunters. They told Roary, ‘Please save us!’ 

“But Roary said, ‘I can’t save you because I can’t roar.’ 

“The animals said, It’s not time to be joking.” 

“The hunters saw Roary. They started laughing hvcause 
he couldn’t roar. But Roary had a record player and the 
record was called ‘How to Learn to Roar.’ So he played 
it, Then he opened his mouth and the roars came from 
the record player. And it seemed as if he was roaring. 
Roary scared the wits out of the hunters. They ran like 
lightning. The animals were saved, thanks to Roary. So 
they asked, ‘Roary, did you really roar?’ 

“Roary said, ‘That’s my secret.’ So now they wanted 
Roary for king even if he can’t roar.’ 


Stop Equating Divergency With 
Mental Illness and Delinquency 


One of the big barriers to opening up the cur- 
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riculum frontiers I have suggested is our practice 
of equating any kind of divergent characteristic or 
behavior with mental illness and/or delinquency. 
Flying monkeys in our stories are frequently 
thought to be crazy or to be devils or under the 
spell of witches. Lions that won’t roar and cats 
that won’t scratch are thought to be mentally ill. 
Some of the stories make us more aware of the 
ways by which parents intensify this problem. 
Others painfully show how both parents and pro- 
fessionals fail in understanding divergency, as is 
exemplified by the following story: 


“Once there was a cat that could not scratch. A lady 
came and the cat followed her so she took the cat home 
with her. The cat meowed and meowed, so the lady gave 
him some milk and he spilt the milk all over himself. 
So the lady put the cat in the bath tub and gave him a 
bath, but the cat did not scratch her. The lady did not 
understand so she took the cat to the cat hospital. The 
veterinarian did not understand so she let the cat go and 
that is the end of the cat that would not scratch and the 
lady and the doctor that did not understand that cat.” 


In our ‘studies of highly creative children, we 
find many evidences that they feel that their parents 
and teachers do not understand them. Their teach- 
ers themselves admit that they do not know these 
children as well as they know highly intelligent 


(IQ) pupils. 
Changed Emphasis on Sex Roles 


Our overemphasis or misplaced emphasis on sex 
roles is a serious block to the development of many 
talents, especially creative talents. It has been 
pointed out frequently that rarely do women be- 
come scientific discoverers, inventors, or composers. 
Overemphasis or misplaced emphasis on sex roles, 
however, exacts its toll on the creativity of both 
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sexes and creates serious problems of adjustment 
to highly creative individuals of both sexes. 


Creativity, by its very nature, requires both sen- 
sitivity and independence. In our culture, sensi- 
tivity is definitely a feminine virtue, while inde- 
pendence is a masculine value. Thus, we may 
expect the highly creative boy to appear to be more 
effeminate than his peers and the highly creative 
girl to appear more masculine. Roe (1959), Bar- 
ron (1957), and Torrance (1959a) have all cited 
evidence in support of this phenomenon. In our 
longitudinal studies we are finding interesting 
examples of children who sacrifice their creativity 
in order to maintain their “masculinity” or their 


“femininity,” as the case may be. 


This cultural block to creativity comes out in 
many places. We first observed it in our Product 
Improvement Test in which children are asked to 
think of all the ideas they can for improving com- 
mon toys so that they will be more fun to play 
with. In the first grade, boys excelled girls on the 
fire truck but girls excelled boys on the nurse’s 
kit. Many of the boys refused to think of anything 
to make the nurse’s kit more fun, protesting, “I’m 
a boy! I don’t play with things like that!” Some 
of the more creative boys, however, first transposed 
it into a doctor’s kit and as such were quite free to 
think of improvements. By the third grade, how- 
ever, boys excelled girls even on the nurse’s kit, 
probably because by the time girls have been con- 
ditioned to accept toys as they are and not to 
manipulate and change them. 


The inhibiting effects of sex-role conditioning 
also showed up in our experiments involving small 
groups working with science toys (Torrance, 
1960b). Girls are quite reluctant to work with 
these science toys and frequently protest, “I’m a 
girl; I’m not supposed to know anything about 
things like that!” Boys demonstrate and explain 
about twice as many ideas as girls in experiments 
involving these materials. We know already, how- 
ever, that this situation can be modified significant- 
ly. In 1959, we found these phenomena operating 
quite strongly in this school. Later I had the 
opportunity to report these and other results to 
both the teachers and parents in this school. In 
1960, we conducted some experiments in this same 
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school in which we used a different but similar set 


of science toys. This time, we found none of this 
reluctance on the part of girls, there was no differ. 
ence in the expressed enjoyment of the activity of 
boys and girls, and the mean performance of girl 
and boys was almost identical. In one way, hov. 


ever, the situation remained unchanged. The con. 


than those of girls. Apparently, the school climate 
has helped to make it more acceptable for girls to 
play around with science things, but boys’ ideas 
about science things are still supposed to be better 
than those of girls. 


Help the Divergent Child to 
Become Less Obnoxious 


In our studies of highly creative children, it is 
evident that many of them bring upon themselves 
many of their own woes. To open to them the 
curriculum frontiers I have suggested, we must 
help them to become less obnoxious without sacri. 


tributions of boys were more highly valued by peers | 


ficing their creativity. 


Both our experimental and longitudinal studies } 
and studies of outstanding creative persons reveal | 
that highly creative individuals do, in fact, possess 
characteristics generally considered somewhat ob: | 
noxious. They do, in fact, create problems for | 
their parents, siblings, peers, teachers and super: | 
visors. Many of our young elementary school 
authors recognize this problem, but most, like the 
sixth grader who wrote the following story, feel that 


considerable sacrifice of creativity is necessary: 


ee 


“My brother was born a day before I was. But there 
was something wrong with him. He had wings! Can you 
imagine that? A monkey with wings! 

“He could fly where other monkeys couldn’t get to, s0 
they teased him. Well, he got tired of being teased and | 
got tired of being his brother (because of course I was | 
teased too). 

We decided to fly to some other place. 
his back and away we went. 

“The other monkeys were sorry then because my brother 
had always gotten the best bananas for them. Everyone 
was sad, even my brother and I. We couldn’t find any- 
where to go and he was getting tired. Finally, we turned 
around and started walking back. 

“When we got back, everyone was happy again! Bu 
sometimes, for spite, the ‘flying monkey’ wouldn’t get the 
best bananas for them and then the teasing would start 
again. 


So I climbed up 
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“Finally, he learned how to keep his ‘wings’ out of 
sight. After that he hardly ever used them and was never 
teased again.” 


We also need to help children recognize that out- 
standing talents may threaten others and make 
them uncomfortable and afraid. Our young authors 
recognize this and offer some interesting philoso- 
phies. The performance of important services and 
courageous deeds on behalf of the larger social 
group is seen by our juvenile authors as one way 
of reducing the social pressures on divergent indi- 
viduals. 

In conserving creative talent, the problem re- 
solves itself into one of helping the child maintain 
those characteristics which are essential to his 
creativity and at the same time helping him acquire 
skills for avoiding or reducing to a tolerable level 
the social sanctions against him. Stein (1958) on 
the basis of his study of research chemists has 
offered a set of helpful principles whereby creative 
research chemists can become less obnoxious with- 
| have tried to 
paraphrase this advice to make it apply to gifted 


out sacrificing their creativity. 
elementary pupils, as follows: 


“Help the gifted child maintain his assertive- 
ness without being hostile and aggressive. He 
must be aware of his superiors, peers and sub- 
ordinates as persons. He may work alone but 
he must not be isolated, withdrawn or uncom- 
municative. In the classroom he must be con- 
genial but not sociable; outside the classroom 
he must be sociable but not intimate. He must 
‘know his place’ without being timid, submis- 
sive, or acquiescent and must speak ‘his mind’ 
As he tries to 


gain a point, he can be subtle but not cunning 


without being domineering. 
or manipulative. In all relationships, he must 
be sincere, honest, purposeful, and diplomatic. 
In the intellectual area, he must learn to be 
broad without spreading himself too thin, deep 
without being ‘bookish’ or ‘too scientific,’ and 
‘sharp’ without being overcritical.” 


This model probably asks too much of the gifted 
child, but it at least provides a model which might 
guide us in making possible the exploration of the 
frontiers outlined. 
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Develop Pride in the Achievement 
of Gifted Pupils 


It seems to me that we miss many good oppor- 
tunities for developing pride in the achievement 
of gifted pupils. We have long done a good job 
of developing pride in athletic teams, bands, and 
the like. Much is being done now to develop pride 
in a schools scientific talent, especially at the high 
school level. Some schools are organizing elemen- 
tary school art shows. Much more could be done, 
however, to give favorable recognition to schools 
for their development of intellectual and creative 
talents. 


You may dislike the blunt exhibitionism involved 
in the following story by a gifted sixth-grade boy. 
You must admit, nevertheless, that he has the rudi- 
ments of a potentially useful idea. 


“Once there was a monkey named Business. Because 
this was his name and he was a monkey, all of the other 
animals in the jungle called him Monkey Business. Of 
course, Business didn’t like this. Why he was the laughing 
stock of the whole jungle! That is, until his friend Jacko 
the Bird taught him to fly! Now Monkey Business was the 
pride of the jungle. . .. Very soon nobody made any jokes 
about his name. As a matter of fact, whenever they had 
any visitors from other jungles, the first thing they showed 
them was Monkey Business, the fabulous flying monkey.” 


Reduce the Isolation of the Gifted Child 


Much attention has already been given to the 
problems involved in reducing the isolation of the 
gifted child (Kaluger and Martin, 1960). Isolation 
has been a favorite technique for coping with indi- 
viduals having almost any kind of divergent char- 
acteristic. In the imaginative stories, the following 
reaction is fairly common: 


“.. . His mother was so surprised to see him 
flying. She said that she didn’t want any flying 
monkey in her family so she sent him away to 
some other part of the jungle.” 


One of the most successful techniques in the 
stories of our young authors is the discovery by one 
divergent individual of someone with a similar 
divergency. This happens to both the flying mon- 
keys and the silent lions. Several current streams 
of research (Drews, 1961; Torrance and Arsan, 
1961; Durrell, 1961) suggest that various kinds of 


groupings, both within classes and into classes, may 
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dren with divergent characteristics. 


Provide Sponsors or Patrons for 
Gifted Pupils 


Someone has observed that almost always 
wherever independence and creativity occur and 
persist, there is some other individual or agent who 


The 


patron or sponsor is someone who is not a member 


plays the role of “sponsor” or “patron.” 


of the peer group, but possesses prestige or power 
in the same social system. He does several things, 
Regardless of his own views, the sponsor encourages 
and supports the talented individual in expressing 
and testing his ideas, in thinking through things 
for himself. He protects the individual from the 
counter reactions of his peers long enough to per- 
mit him to try out some of his ideas. He can keep 
the structure of the situation open enough so that 
originality can occur. In some cases, this sponsor 
for the gifted elementary pupil may be a teacher, 
principal, an older child, an adult leader. a school 


social worker or counselor. 


Exploit the Opportunities of the Moment 


Frequently questions are asked concerning the 
role of chance in scientific discovery. Certainly 
many great discoveries have resulted because some- 
one exploited a chance occurrence, an unexpected 
incident, or the like. As teachers learn to exploit 
such moments and train their pupils to do so, there 
is no question but that unpredicted curriculum 
frontiers for gifted elementary pupils will emerge. 
Many of the stories of flying monkeys and silent 


lions tell stories of such exploitation of the moment. 


Develop Values and Purpose 


Studies of outstanding individuals in various 
fields almost always reveal that such purposes seem 
to be impelled by some feeling of mission or pur- 
They believe that what they are doing is 
tremendously worthwhile and are thereby aroused 
to “all-out” effort. When learning and thinking is 


pose. 


made to be “tremendously important and worth- 
while.” schools will become exciting places and 
curriculum frontiers will unfold. Even gifted chil- 
dren will achieve more than we thought possible, 
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Such is the experience of a number of the monkeys 
in the imaginative stories of elementary pupils. 


Help Gifted Pupils Cope With 
Anxieties and Fears 


Neither gifted children nor creative scientists 
(Roe, 1959) are free of handicapping anxieties and 
fears. Many gifted children will be unable to ex- 
plore the curriculum frontiers already discussed un- 
less they have help in coping with their anxieties 
and irrational fears. Not only will they fail to be 
fully functioning mentally; they will be afraid to 
break away from the safest, most frequently traveled 


paths. 

An unusually frequent theme in the stories of 
animals and persons with divergent characteristics 
is the fear of one’s own talent or the fear that its 
use will bring injury or destruction. The following 
pathetic story by a gifted Illinois girl represents an 


extreme fear of one’s own talent: 

“ .. I will tell you about a lion named Elmer who was 
afraid of anything. Elmer had no friends at all. In the 
day he laid around all the time. At night he hunted for 
food. He saw his shadow, he started to cry. All the 
animals came running. The tiger, Mr. Peabody, said, 
‘Why are you crying?’ 

“Elmer just sat there. Then an elephant, Mrs. Atlas, 
said, ‘Why are you crying?’ 

‘Elmer said nothing. Then the lizard, mouse, horse, 
cat, cow and hen tried but could not get him to answer. 
Then a little boy said, Why are you crying?’ 

“Elmer looked up and said, ‘I saw my shadow and 
I’m scared of it.’ 

“T don’t see it,’ said the boy. 
It was not there. 

“He started to roar, then started to cry. The boy said, 
Why are you crying?’ 

“T’m afraid of my roar,’ Elmer said, All the animals 
and the boy laughed.” 


The lion looked down. 


In one story, a lion would not roar because he 
was afraid that his roar might not sound like a 
lion’s. Another would not roar because he was 
afraid that a banana might fall down his throat 
when he opened his mouth to roar. Thus, on and 
on, the animals created by gifted children are 
shackled by some of the same kinds of fears which 
shackle gifted children. Quite interestingly, almost 
all of these handicapped animals are able to rise 
to the occasion and transcend their fears when 
some necessity arises. I feel convinced that gifted 
children will leap many barriers to curriculum 
frontiers, if we educators will learn better how to 
create necessities for learning and thinking. 
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Now your pupils can go to the 
blackboard, walk to any part of the 
classroom, indulge in exciting group 
games and activities—enjoy the mo- 
bility of children with normal hear- 
ing while participating in your audi- 
tory training program. All the pupil 
needs is the new, lightweight, 
Warren Walk-Away Unit. 


TRANSISTORIZED 


This amazing high-fidelity unit is so 
small it fits into a shirt pocket, or can 
be clipped to a dress. It is powered by 
tiny, long-life mercury batteries, and 
is the most powerful wearable unit 
available. 


MULTIPLE-CHANNEL VERSATILITY 


By flipping a switch, the student can 
adjust volume and 


(1) tune in to the classroom “loop” 
channel 

(2) tune in to a “loop” channel 
from the auditorium, gym, or 
other group meeting place 

(3) convert unit to an independent 
input channel for personal use 
(the unit has an internal micro- 
phone) 


The Walk-Away is so designed that 
any number of classrooms can be set 
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A WEARABLE AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT 


up on different interference-free chan- 
nels, by use of a WARREN CHANALATOR. 


CLASSROOM EQUIPMENT 


The rest of the system consists of the 
popular Warren T-2 Gated Compres- 
sion Amplifier, to which is added the 
new Magnetic Loop or CHANALATOR. 
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WARREN 
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Write today for a detailed brochure 
describing the new Warren Walk- 
Away—the Free-Field magnetic audi- 
tory training system that is revolu- 
tionizing auditory instruction. 
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An examination of... 





Public School Speech and Hearing Therapy Facilities 


opay, throughout the country, public school 
T systems are experiencing a period of rapid 
growth. Plans are being formulated for the con- 
struction of new buildings and the expansion of 
existing facilities. During such a period, the de- 
mands made upon boards of education are many 
and varied. School departments are requesting im- 
proved teaching facilities and are suggesting new 
building designs which will meet their particular 
academic requirements. These expansion programs 
afford each school system an opportunity to examine 
the adequacy of teaching facilities for many types 
of special services as well as regular classroom 
space. Speech and bearing therapy, as a part of a 
public school special education program, should 
rank high in priority for the establishment of 
adequate teaching accommodations. 

Most physical considerations which generally 
apply to the regular classroom also apply to rooms 
utilized for teaching speech and hearing handi- 
capped children. Educators generally agree that 
satisfactory teaching environments should contain 
certain basic elements conducive to adequate learn- 
ing. Adequate lighting, ventilation, heating, and 
freedom from distracting noise and interruptions 
should be considered in speech and hearing accom- 
modations as well as in the regular classroom. 

A list of basic equipment to be used in a therapy 
room would include little more than would ordi- 
narily be furnished for or expected by a regular 
classroom teacher. Such items as chairs and tables 
appropriate to the size of the chldren, chalkboards, 
teacher's desk, file cabinet, and instructional sup- 
plies are necessary educational tools needed in any 
teaching situation. 





e@ NORMAN R. WILLEY is Director of Special Education, 
Shelbyville City Schools, Shelbyville, Indiana. 
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Surveys of Indiana Accommodations 


In discussing education for the speech and hear- 
ing handicapped child, consideration should be 
given to the present status of accommodations for 
public school speech and hearing programs. In 
1956 the Indiana Speech and Hearing Therapy 
Association undertook a state-wide investigation of 
therapy rooms currently in use by the public school 
therapists. A second survey of the problem was 
concluded by the Association in 1960. The results 
of these investigations would seem to be important 
for two reasons. 

First, Indiana is considered by many observers 
to be among the more progressive states in the 
establishment of public school speech and hearing 
programs. There are over 165 public school thera- 
pists currently employed in the state of Indiana 
serving a wide range of pupil population sizes— 
700 to 87,000. Secondly, speech and hearing therapy 
has been a part of the Indiana public schools for 
over thirty years. Speech and hearing therapy, 
then, is no newcomer to the Indiana public schools 
and a reasonable number of them have had ex- 
perience with a speech and hearing program. 


The results of the 1956 Indiana investigation are 
based upon the study of 310 separate therapy rooms 
which were located in 29 different school systems. 
The 1960 survey included 751 rooms located in 71 
systems. These facilities were located in various 
sized school systems, in old as well as recently con- 
structed buildings. The number and type of rooms 
reported in the two surveys utilized for speech and 
hearing therapy in the Indiana public schools are 
shown in Table 1. A simple percentage compari- 
son is also noted as an indication of change from 
the earlier survey. 


The general condition of each therapy room and 
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Table 1 


Type and Number of Rooms Reported in Use for 
Public School Therapy 


1956 1960 % 
Study Study Change 

Type of Room Number Reported 
a. Classroom 54 (17%) 121 (16%) -—1% 
b. Nurse’s Clinic 53 (17%) 160 (21%) +4% 
c. Kitchen 24 (8%) 21(3%) -—5% 
d. Misc. Off. Space 24(8%) 51(8%) 0 
e. Library 23 (7%) 59( 8%) +1% 
f. Teacher's Lounge 21(7%) 50 ( 7%) 0 
g. Hallway 18 (6%) 34(5%) —1% 
h. Principal's Office 15 (5%) 38(5%) 0 
i. Gymnasium or 

Auditorium 12 (4%) 25(3%) —1% 
j. Storage Room 9(3%) 40(5%) +2% 
k. Music Room 112%) 112%) 8 
|. Cafeteria 6{ 2%) I7(2%) 8 
m. Coat Hall 5(2%) 4( ) —2% 
n. Special Room 3( 1%) 40(5%) +4% 
o. Janitor’s mop closet 2 ( ) 24 py 
p. Conferences 

and Other 34 (11%) 71(9%) —2% 

Total 310 751 


factors which would limit its use as an adequate 
teaching situation were reported. The physical 
condition of each room which would limit its effec- 
tiveness as a therapy situation is shown in Table 2. 

In the 1956 Indiana investigation, 186 out of a 
total of 310 therapy rooms were rated by the local 
therapist as being “inadequate” for therapy pur- 
poses and 10 accommodations were listed as only 
“adequate” part-time. 

In the 1960 survey, 315 therapy rooms out of a 
total of 751 were rated as being “inadequate” for 
therapy purposes and 314 were listed by the local 
therapist as being “adequate” part-time. The re- 
ported ratings of rooms by the local therapists in 
the two studies and the percentage change over the 
four year period is indicated in Table 2. From 
these findings it could be generalized that one- 
third of the therapy rooms in use during 1956 in 
the Indiana Public Schools could be rated as 
“adequate” for teaching the speech and hearing 
handicapped child. It is noteworthy that four years 
later, the 1960 survey indicated approximately a 
10 percent increase in the number of therapy rooms 
rated as adequate. 
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Inadequate Facilities Reported 


The school systems in the investigations whic 
employed a full-time speech and hearing therapig 
and which had constructed new buildings durix 
the last three years prior to each survey wer 
analyzed as a group. The 1956 report revealed tha 
a total of 77 new buildings had been constructed jn 
these school systems during the previous three 
years. Although these systems had a working speech 
and hearing program, it was found that only 2% 
of the 77 new buildings or 37 percent had included 
room facilities for their speech and hearing thera. 
pist. The report noted that 13 or 47 percent of the 
28 rooms which were provided for therapy use 
were rated as “inadequate” and, of the 15 “ade. 
quately” rated accommodations, two were lost to 
classroom space the first year. 

The local therapists reporting in the 1960 survey 
indicated that a total of 118 new buildings had 
been constructed in their systems during the pre- 
vious three years. Sixty-five of these new buildings 


~~. 


or 55 percent were constructed to contain some | 


type of facilities for speech and hearing therapy. 


Forty-five or 69 percent of the 65 provided accom. 


modations were rated as being adequate by the local 
therapist. 


Table 2 


Reported Therapy Room’s Physical Conditions 
Limiting Their Use as an Adequate 
Teaching Situation 


1956 
Study 
Number of Rooms 


81 (26%) 210 (28%) +2% 


1960 % 


Condition 


a. Distracting noise 

b. Poor inadequate 
lighting 

c. Lack of general 
equipment (chairs, 
tables, black- 
boards, etc.) 

d. Interruptions, 


70 (23%) 85 (11%) —12% 


52 (17%) 111 (15%) 


no privacy 43 (14%) 102 (14%) 0 
e. Inadequate heating 29 (9%) 63 ( 8%) —1% 
f. Too small 9( 3%) 44( 6%) +3% 
g. Inadequate 

ventilation 27 (9%) 31( 4%) —5% 
h. No room available 8(3%) O( +) —3% 
i. No electric outlet 2 ( ) 7( 1%) +1% 
j. Dirty 6 (2%) 10(1%) —1% 
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The 1956 Indiana investigation also revealed that 
within the 29 school systems, 44 school buildings 
were in the planning stage of development. Each 
of the projected constructions was located in a 
system which currently employed a full time speech 
and hearing therapist. Although there had been 
numerous requests by the local therapist for accom- 
modations, only 18 out of the 44 or 41 percent 
were to include space for speech and _ hearing 
therapy. 

By 1960, the therapists reported that 77 new 
buildings were in the planning stage of develop- 
ment with 37 or 65 percent of these buildings to 
include facilities for speech and hearing therapy. 


The two reports also indicated a general lack 
of room equipment in the situations where the 
speech and hearing therapist had been provided 
some kind of space. In both studies the local 
therapists reported a need for such basic items as 
primary tables and chairs for use with young 
children, stimulation mirrors in therapy rooms, and 
chalkboards. The need for basic equipment by the 
therapists is indicated in Table 3. 


Table 3 
Items of Basic Equipment Needed in 
Therapy Rooms 


1956 1960 % 
Study Study Change 
No. of therapists 
item reporting need 
a. Mirror 19 (53%) 47 (40%) -—13% 
b. Primary tables 
& chairs 18 (50%) 57 (50%) 0 
c. Chalkboards 17 (47%) 60 (52%) + 5% 
d. Storage space 13 (36%) 18 (16%) —20% 
e. Adult size table 
and chairs 13 (36%) 4(3%) -—33% 
f. Bulletin board 6 (17%) 18 (16%) — 1% 
g. Tape recorder 5 (14%) 21 (18%) + 4% 
h. Teacher's desk 5 (14%) 4(3%) -—11% 
i. Audiometer 3 (8%) 4(3%) — 5% 
j. Auditory training 
unit 4 (11%) 11(9%) — 2% 
k. Other items 11 (30%) 22 (19%) —11% 





These items of equipment appear to be ones 
which would be readily available in a public school 
situation. However, the fact remains that these 
items of equipment had not, in many instances, 
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been provided for use with the speech and hearing 
handicapped child. The lack of equipment is, in 
all probability, a result of the practice of using just 
any available space for speech and hearing therapy. 
Although there appears to be a trend toward pro- 
viding proper equipment, it would appear that 
many therapists who have experienced inadequate 
teaching facilities in the past will face the same 
poor conditions in the future unless some respon- 
sible changes are forthcoming. 


Some Rationalize Inadequacies 


Some individuals attempt to rationalize the 
problem of inadequate therapy accommodations by 
commenting that speech and hearing work has a 
lower priority than other educational and even 
sometimes recreational facilities. However, it is 
important to recall that in the case of Indiana, 
speech and hearing therapy has been a working 
part of the public schools for many years and yet, 
apparently, these inadequate facilities continue to 
exist. It is also evident that little attempt has been 
made by the officials responsible for school design 
to improve the condition with recently constructed 
buildings or the projected construction of future 
ones. It would seem that speech and hearing work 
has proven its value and should merit adequate 
space rather than to be relegated to the hallways, 
storage closets and rest rooms. 

There are numerous problems involved in pro- 
viding adequate therapy accommodations in the 
public schools. First, responsibility needs to be 
assigned for recommending and developing future 
therapy accommodations. Initial responsibility 
should be assumed by the local therapist. He is the 
individual who knows the requirements of the local 
program and is qualified to recommend the best 
possible physical arrangement. It should be his 
responsibility to advise architects and the school 
administrators regarding the needs of the local 
situation and be ready to recommend properly 
designed facilities to meet these local needs. 

The therapist should be prepared to present his 
request to the superintendent of schools and the 
local board of education, pointing out the aims and 
purposes of teaching the handicapped child and the 
need for ‘adequate teaching accommodations. The 
therapist, however, cannot successfully do the job 
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alone. He must have help and full support from 


training institutions, departments of public health, 
state speech and hearing associations, and state 


It should be 


the responsibility of all persons who are interested 


departments of public instruction. 


in education to lend their support toward the estab- 
lishment of better public school therapy facilities. 


The problems of therapy accommodations in the 
smaller school systems are determined largely by 
the particular system’s pupil population. It would 
appear, certainly, that problems of therapy accom- 
modation resolve themselves into reflections of local 
situations. The solutions must be worked out in 
the best possible interest of the local school. Size 
of the school system’s pupil population is an im- 
portant consideration in planning any facet of a 
special education program. Large school systems 
do not necessarily exhibit the same problems of 
therapy accommodations as do small units. It 
would seem well to consider some of these problems 
which may be reflected by the school system’s pupil 
population. 


“Small School’ Characteristics 


The “small school” is considered as having 5000 
or less pupil population. Such a system may be 
located in either an urban or rural setting. The 
speech and hearing therapist, more often than not, 
is one of the few persons in special education 
employed by the system. He may have numerous 
schools to service ranging upward from four or 
five. Usually, the therapist in a small system has 
minimum supervision by, or consultation with, any 
other person with special education training. 

As a school construction program progresses and 
the time for requesting educational accommodations 
arrives, he must shoulder the major responsibility 
for recommending properly designed therapy facili- 
ties. As these plans are formulated, it is the isolated 
therapist who must present the request to the 
architectural and administrative personnel. If local 
needs are not brought to their attention, such 
facilities are often by-passed or forgotten. As one 
therapist reported in the Indiana investigation, “I 
didn’t have sense enough to ask for accommodations 
—I assumed the builders were planning for already 
established needs.” 


School administrators are often reluctant to in- 
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clude space for speech and hearing therapy in new 
construction because of full utilization of the pro- 
vided space. Why, say the administrators, should 
we include a room for therapy when it will often 
only be used two or three times a week? Secondly, 
why cannot the itinerant therapist use just any 
available space for individual and small group 
work? These are certainly fair questions from an 
administrative standpoint and ones which certainly 
merit careful answers. 

The solution to the question of utilization of 
space seems to be in the area of combined service 
This is often a difficult task 
to accomplish in a small school system but there 


use of the facilities. 


should be no objections to the space being utilized 
by more than one school service, providing the 
physical conditions meet the requirements of a 
therapy situation. The Indiana study indicated 
several school services being utilized by school 
systems under 5000 pupil population which could, 
when properly scheduled, make maximum use of a 
speech and hearing therapy room. 

The most feasible possibilities of combined sched. 
uling in the small school system would consist of 
both stationary and itinerant services. The school 
nurse, in making her daily rounds of schools could 
be included in the group schedule. Itinerant music 
teachers, special class teachers, or testing tech. 
nicians might also be included. School guidance 
personnel, dietician, part time registrar, or small 
class study groups may be scheduled effectively for 
efficient utilization of the space. 

In answer to the second administrative question, 
the local therapist must either be able to justify the 
need for properly designed therapy accommoda- 
tions or, in many instances, accept a substituted 
inadequate teaching situation. For example, it may 
be necessary for the therapist to demonstrate the 
audiometer to administrative personnel in order to 
point up the need for a minimal noise testing 
environment. This would be especially important in 
a state such as Indiana, which has a mandatory 
hearing testing law requiring the annual testing of 
grades one, four, seven and 10. 

The local therapist might also point out the 
problem of maintaining quality teaching levels in 
accommodations which include a sick child on a 
cot placed in the same room or having to compete 
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with the office telephone and typewriter during 
therapy sessions. The therapist should explain the 
methods used by a speech and hearing therapist, 
showing the need for chalkboard space, mirror, 
and electrical outlets for equipment. He should also 
successfully demonstrate the need for adequate 
lighting in visual stimulation of speech sounds. 


Full Cooperation Necessary 


The school administrator should realize that the 
therapist cannot maintain a high level of training 
for speech and hearing handicapped children by 
holding sessions in ill-lighted, poorly ventilated, 
noisy teaching environments. Proper therapy ac- 
commodations can be gained only by full coopera- 
tion from all who are interested in helping children 
to solve their many diversified problems. 

It would seem that the initial responsibility for 
establishing and maintaining proper speech and 
hearing accommodations would lie with the school 
administrator in meeting the teaching needs of the 
local therapist. The local therapist. therefore, must 
shoulder a measure of responsibility and initiative 
in presenting the needs of his area. These needs 
will, of necessity, reflect certain conditions and 
limitations of the local school setting. Through a 
sincere combined interest in providing adequate 
educational settings for speech and hearing handi- 
capped children, many acceptable facilities can be 
established in the public schools. 

In many programs, the local therapist will find a 
need for official support from the state division of 
special education. This support should represent 
a dichotomy of service: (a) consulting aid in the 
design of therapy rooms and the recommendation 
of appropriate equipment. and (b) the establish- 
ment of a set of minimal standards applicable to 
both physical setting and necessary equipment. 


Indiana Passes Resoluticn 


During the past year, Indiana has made some 
definite progress in the establishment of adequate 
facilities for speech and hearing programs in the 
public schools. The 1956 and the 1960 surveys of 
public school therapy accommodations, as reported 
above, provided some statistical evidence of both 
current conditions and the rate of improvement of 
these facilities. 

Realizing the need for some positive action in 
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this area, the Indiana Speech and Hearing Associa- 
tion passed a resolution calling upon the State 
Division of Special Education to establish and en- 
force a set of minimal standards for facilities and 
equipment for public school speech and hearing 
programs. A joint committee consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the State Division of Special Education 
and the State Association was appointed to compile 
a practical set of standards which could be applied 
in a public school setting. The committee member- 
ship represented the thinking of the university 
clinics, public school therapists, and state super- 
visory personnel. After careful consideration, the 
following standards were submitted by the com- 
mittee to the Division of Special Education for 
their official action. 


Standards For Facilities And Equipment 
For Public School Speech and Hearing 
Programs 


I. Room 
A. Size 
1. Minimum—150 square feet 
2. Maximum—approximately 200 
square feet 


RAINBOW RHYTHM RECORDS 


Composed, Arranged and Recorded 
by 
NORA BELLE EMERSON 
THOS. E. McDONOUGH, SR. 


Creative Activities 


for Kindergarten 
Primary Grades 
Exceptional Children 


ANIMAL IMITATIONS 
ELEMENTARY SKILLS 
FOLK GAMES 
MIMETICS 

RHYTHM STORIES 
SONGS 


Vinylite Plastic 10” Records 78 RPM 


Send for catalogue 


RAINBOW RHYTHMS 
P.O. Box 608 
Emory University, Atlanta 22, Georgia 
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syracuse 


university 
summer 


sessions 
1962 


july 2 
august 10 


presents a unique program of courses, workshops, conferences and demonstration school in 


all areas of special education: 





Administration of Special Education Emotionally Disturbed Psychology of Exceptional Children | 


Blind and Partially Sighted Gifted Children Remedial Reading 
Cerebral Palsy Mental Retardation Speech Correction 
Crippled Children Multiple Handicapped Vocational Rehabilitation Counseling 


Deaf and Hard of Hearing 


write: Dr. William M. Cruickshank, Director of Special Education 


Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, N. Y. 


Ne sss 


B. Location 
1. A specific location to be used ex- 
clusively by the speech and hearing 
therapist during the time scheduled 
for this program. 
2. In a quiet area of the building 
away from distracting noises. 
II. Construction 
A. Adequate sound-absorbing material 
B. Adequate electrical outlets 


a 


Adequate artificial lighting and win- 
dows 
D. Adequate ventilation and heating 
E. Color appropriate to exposure 
F. Adequate storage space 
G. Mounted mirror, chalkboard and 
bulletin board 
I'l. Equipment 
A. Tables and chairs of appropriate size 
B. Teacher’s desk 
C. Locked filing cabinet or storage space 
D. Audiometric, recording and amplifica- 
tion equipment 
E. Teaching materials 
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i 
These standards were then submitted to the 
General Commission on Education, the policy mak- | 

' 


ing body of the Indiana State Department of Publi 
Instruction, and to the Division of School Hous 





Planning which must approve all plans for school | 
construction. The standards were subsequently ap- | 
proved by the General Commission for inclusion in | 
the rules and regulations of the Division of Special | 
Education and also approved for the Division of | 
School House Planning as a criteria for approving 
submitted plans for school construction. These 
official actions will enable local speech and hearing 


programs to operate in improved teaching facilities. 


It is evident that these standards cannot be in- 
mediately enforced in their entirety in older school 
buildings. However, over a period of a few years 


—— rr 


many sub-standard facilities can be brought nearer 
to adequate standards. New buildings which are 
currently in the planning stage of development will 
under the direction of the State Department of 
Education, include adequate teaching facilities for 


local Speech and Hearing Programs. 
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CEC’s Federal Legislative Activity 


EGISLATIVE activity can contribute to a major 
extent in achieving the fundamental objectives 
of any national organization. CEC’s legislative ac- 
tivities, properly conceived and executed, can help 


_ inspire standards, stir community and public opin- 


ee 


ion and create a nationally accelerated program for 
exceptional children. Thus, politics is sometimes 
defined as the art of the possible, and the possibil- 
ities of this country’s special education legislation 
are swiftly becoming one of CEC’s most engrossing 
and stimulating areas of endeavor. 


Past Legislative Events 


Federal legislative events during the past five 
years probably present the most impressive series 
of reasons of how and why the foregoing results 
are not only imminent, but are already here. To 
interested observers and participants, CEC’s grow- 
ing participation in recent political activities at the 
Federal level should be evidence of the importance 
with which its Executive Committee and the other 
members of the Council regard the legislative ob- 
jectives and programs. 

In 1958 the CEC adopted, at its Pittsburgh con- 
vention, the first procedures for action by the 
Legislaton Committee. This was followed in 1960 by 
a Legislative Policy Statement at the meeting in Los 
Angeles which generally established Federal objec- 
tives in Special Education and indicated two areas 
for Council action (See pages 34, 35, and 36 of the 
September 1960, issue of EXCEPTIONAL CHIL- 
DREN.). Briefly, the first part of this statement 
indicated the national needs of special education 
and the Council’s desire for a stronger United 
States Office of Education program. While applaud- 
ing similar efforts of the past and the accomplish- 


@ LEO E. CONNOR is Assistant Superintendent and Educa- 
tional Director at the Lexington School for the Deaf in New 
York. He is currently Chairman of the CEC Legislation Com- 
mittee. This article is based upon a presentation made in 
Detroit at the CEC International Convention. 
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ments of the Office, the Council pointed out the 
small number of specialists serving the nation’s 
exceptional children at the Federal level and the 
desirability for upgrading the status of the present 
Section on Exceptional Children and Youth. Sec- 
ondly, the Council felt that the unmet needs of 
special education throughout the country dictated 
a commitment to new Federal laws in three sections: 
(a) scholarships and fellowships in all areas of 
exceptionality; (b) vastly improved and expanded 
special education services in each state; and (c) a 
special education research program. 

For many years a proposed Federal bill had made 
its appearance in the House of Representatives and 
the Senate asking for the creation of a federal 
agency for the handicapped. This proposal would 
take all Federal programs dealing with the handi- 
capped from their present organizational structure 
and regroup them under an independent Federal 
office. Authorized services, now in the Department 
of Labor and the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare would be amalgamated with new pro- 
grams in rehabilitation and education. A slightly 
altered version of this perennial idea was proposed 
in 1960 as H. R. 12328 by Congressman Graham 
Barden. Its reception was decidedly unfavorable 
in all governmental agencies and among profes- 
sional groups and personnel in the fields of special 
education and rehabilitation. CEC was firmly op- 
posed to the concept of one Federal agency for 
these areas and expressed its viewpoint publicly 
that special education is a part of the school’s in- 
structional function belonging in the Office of 
Education. 


Two Programs Inaugurated in 1956 
In 1956 two new programs of the Office of Edu- 
cation were inaugurated: the National Defense 
Education Act and the Cooperative Research Pro- 


gram. 
Several provisions of the National Defense Edu- 
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cation Act contain implications for special educa- 
tion. Title IV provides a fellowship program which 
could be applied to those preparing as teacher edu- 
cators in special education. Title II makes available 
loans whereby 50 percent of the amount is forgiven 
if recipients teach for five years. Title VII con- 
tains research and project grants for the use of 
new educational media in any field of education. 
Title V deals with guidance programs newly estab- 
lished in schools, Thus, the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act, as a piece of Federal legislation, is an 
example of a general education program which 
might have some benefits for special education. In 
the competitive efforts of all the many groups in 
the field of education, however, this approach to 
the national needs of exceptional children has not 
been sufficient and achieves little in helping to solve 
the problems of increased services and personnel. 

The Office of Education’s Cooperative Research 
Program began in 1957 with two-thirds of its first 
year’s appropriation specified for research projects 
in the education of the mentally retarded. Since 
then, as its annual appropriations have increased 
to a 1961 budget of three and one half million 
dollars, the proportion and total amounts of money 
spent on research for the mentally retarded, as well 
as all areas of special education, have declined 
sharply. The Cooperative Research legislation is an 
example of an Office of Education program which 
was inaugurated mainly for special education pur- 
poses and has since been utilized increasingly for 
general education benefits. Implied in these re- 
sults is a need to discuss the permanent earmarking 
of all future Office of Education funds intended for 
exceptional children. 

Public Law 85-926. which provided for Federal 
grants in the area of the mentally retarded. was 
initiated in 1959 with an appropriation of one 
million dollars. Since this amount is the “ceiling” 
or highest amount that may be spent according to 
the present wording of the law, only the leadership 
section of this law has been utilized for the prepa- 
ration of administrators, supervisors and teacher 
educators through State Department grants and 
scholarships to select colleges and universities. How- 
ever, Federal scholarship awards for the prepara- 
tion of teachers of the mentally retarded is con- 
tained in this legislation and could be initiated if 
the Office of Education, the Congress and the spec- 
ial educators would agree to do so by raising the 
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one million dollar ceiling to a higher figure. An. 


other major improvement in this respect, of course, 
would be the amendment of the present 85-926 to 
include Federal scholarships to all areas of excep. 
tionality. 

In 1959 another public law, 85-905, was initiated 
with a $65,000 grant for Captioned Films for the 
Deaf. By 1961 the Office of Education’s budget for 
this program was approaching the annual “ceiling” 
of a quarter of a million dollars. The purpose of 
this law is to provide deaf children and adults with 
specially captioned films of an educational and cul- 
tural nature. It represents specific legislation for a 
particular exceptional group and was conceived 
and introduced into Congress by the educators of 
deaf children. CEC approved and supported this 
proposal. 

Thus, the apparent characteristics of past Federal 
legislative proposals in the special education field 
have been (1) unilateral activity by each excep. 
tionality group for a desirable new objective or an 
improvement of already existing programs; and 
(2) limited gains and relatively amateur plans to 
influence Congressional action. 


New Approach Appeared in 1959 


A new approach to the problems of Federal leg- 
islation appeared when in May 1959, an ambitious 
study of the fields of special education and reha. 
bilitation was sponsored by the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor of the House of Representatives. 
Its objective was to discover the unmet needs of 
these fields. Through the gathering of all available 
information and a series of regional hearings across 
the United States, opinions and data were to be 
prepared for a final report and legislative recom- 
mendations by the study staff. Over a thousand 
special educators, rehabilitation specialists, and 
governmental officials contributed material and 
ideas to this undertaking which was probably one 
of the largest national efforts made by special edu- 
cation in its history. 

Sponsored by Congressman Graham Barden, then 
Chairman of the House Committee on Education 
and Labor, this study originated from the legitimate 
concern of Congressional lawmakers over the con- 
flicting testimony offered at the hearings of March. 
1959. dealing with new legislative proposals for 
the field of the blind. as well as desires of groups 
in the education of the deaf. in the speech and 
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hearing field and in the area of the mentally re- 
tarded for specific legislation of benefit to their 
exceptionalities. While the Barden-Frampton study 
information and program recommendations will 
doubtless prove of value to college instructors and 
students of special education or to others seeking 
ideas for improvement, the primary consequence of 
the Congressional study will doubtlessly lie in its 
use for developing comprehensive Federal legisla- 
tive proposals which could revolutionize special 
education through the authorization of new, far- 
reaching provisions. 

Throughout the last two sessions of Congress a 
number of Federal proposals have been made for 
specific purposes. Several bills have been intro- 
duced for revisions of the program of the American 
Printing House for the Blind, and for a Presi- 
dential commission to study the field of the blind. 
The groups in the deaf and the speech and hearing 
fields have jointly sponsored a proposal which 
asked Congress for scholarships, administered by 
the Office of Education, to prepare teachers of the 
deaf and for fellowships for advanced training of 
speech correctionists and audiologists administered 
by the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. A Chil- 
dren’s Bureau program to alleviate problems in the 
juvenile delinquency area would provide demonstra- 
tion grants and training of personnel through an 
appropriation of five million dollars annually. An 
amendment to Public Law 85-926 is intended to 
extend its provisions to all handicapped children 
and remove the one million dollar ceiling for annual 
appropriations. In August 1961 hearings were held 
by the Select Subcommittee on Education to pre- 
pare recommendations to the House of Representa- 
tives during the second session of the 87th Congress 
(1962). The increased appropriations for the Amer- 
ican Printing House for the Blind, the scholarships 
for teachers of the deaf and the juvenile delinquency 
bills were passed by the Congress and signed by 
the President. Their new programs will be effective 
immediately. 

Legislative activities are often conducted on a 
pragmatic basis of strategy and desirable general 
purposes. While special educators can no longer 
ignore the reality of non-existent Federal services 
and the unresponsiveness of governmental agencies 
for more adequate programs, yet legislative policies 
have wide and lasting implications. The effects of leg- 
islative action can range from the specific area of 
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impact to broader professional issues and national 
social trends. Thus, the development of legislative 
objectives must proceed under the influence of a set 
of criteria consistently applied to determine future 
directions and effects. The role of the general mem- 
bership in organizations within the special educa- 
tion field is that of setting the goals and policies 
and providing the finances and support for in- 
tended action. As a practical reality, most members 
must continue to rely upon the broad perspective, 
intelligent goodwill, and integrity of a few dedicated 
officers of professional groups who will carry the 
brunt of applying policy and judging day by day 


events. 
CEC’s Basic Assumptions 


CEC’s basic assumptions at the present time may 
be summarized as follows: 
e Special education services and programs should 
be improved to a significant degree throughout 
the United States. The U. S. Office of Education 
estimates that only about 25 percent of exceptional 
children are receiving the special education services 
they deserve. 





e A national need exists for increased Federal 
partnership in special education. The overwhelming 
testimony offered at regional hearings across the 
United States is evidence of this fact. A comparison 
in quality and quantity of special education ac- 
tivities at the Federal, state and local levels with 
those of health, rehabilitation and welfare enter- 
prises provides much dissatisfaction in our field. 


e Special education programs can be strengthened 
immeasurably by the increased partnership of the 
Federal government in state efforts, through college 
and university endeavors, and in partnership with 
private, non-profit organizations and agencies. The 
freedom and purposes of local, state and non-profit 
groups must not be endangered by such assistance. 
e The goals of legislative action in special educa- 
tion include Federal involvement in expansion of 
services, providing qualified personnel, demonstra- 
tion and research activities, and increased and im- 
proved statistical data concerning exceptional chil- 
dren and services. 

e The CEC is in a favorable position to provide 
unifying and cooperative leadership and specific 
goals toward which all exceptionality groups can 
work. But these efforts alone will not be sufficient. 
Parents’ groups, professional organizations, govern- 
mental and political leaders, among others, are the 
partners with whom CEC must form permanent 
and friendly relationships. 


Unresolved Issues for CEC 


The CEC must also continue to seek answers to 
the unresolved questions that need to be considered 
in insuring a broad perspective. Some of these 
major issues are the following: 

e The education of exceptional chldren. Is there 
a profession of special education or do educators, 
psychologists, audiologists and other professionals 
merely meet together once a year to discuss com- 
mon problems? 

e The Council’s commitment to a leadership role. 
Is CEC an entity or are there only educators of deaf 
children, retarded children and the other nine or 
ten categories, with each preferring to pursue its 
own national interests? 

e The Council’s legislative purposes. Is there 
agreement that the Federal government should aid 
in educating teachers and leadership personnel, 
assist state programs and special education research, 
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or are there other ways to insure the national level 
of educational services to exceptional children that 
is necessary? What should be the extent of the 
Council’s financial and personnel commitment to 
Federal legislative activities? 
e The Council’s designated procedures. Should 
the legislative activities of the Council be executed 
by the Executive Committee and the central office 
or by part-time committee members at a distance 
from the main happenings in Washington, D. C.? 
e The Council’s actions. Should the Council con. 
tinue to support a broad, comprehensive solution 
to legislative objectives or would a series of modest 
gains be sufficient? How can the coordination and 
varied with CEC he 
strengthened in efforts toward legislative goals that 
involve new and improved programs in a variety 
of governmental settings? 

The rapidity with which legislative activities take 
place and problems develop has resulted, over the 


cooperation of groups 
group 


years, in a changing pattern of knowledge, insights, 
and agreements. Communication across the country 
involving CEC’s officers, committees and state fed- 
eration officials was relatively well established 
through newsletters and the CEC journal, but in- 
forming the Council’s entire membership remains 
an ever-present challenge. Agreement upon legisla- 
tive objectives and courses of action remains tied 
to the “knowledge lag” that confronts any chang. 
ing field and the thousands of professional spe. 
cialists who make up its membership. The improve- 
ment of articulation among widespread groups and 
the continued expansion of activities by the state 
and local divisions of the Council will aid im- 
measurably in overcoming the effects of the rapid 
progress in legislative matters. 


Proposed Guidelines for CEC 


Finally, the following guide lines should assist 
in exploring ways to give expression to the clearer 
delineation of the entire CEC legislative program. 
These are the author’s personal suggestions for the 
future conduct of the program. 

e CEC’s legislative program should continue to 
be distinguished by the characteristics of unity and 
flexibility. The involvement of diverse elements and 
the progress toward varied and improved programs 
must be coordinated toward ultimate professional 
goals. 

e CEC might establish a series of study groups to 
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prepare the draft of future policy statements con- 
cerning various aspects of legislative action. For 
example, the relationship of special education to 
other areas of professional voncern and human 
enterprise, the education of the gifted, the role of 
local, state and Federal governmental agencies in 
special education, the place for a national policy 
of special education, the role of private and public 
enterprises in special education—these might be 
the concern of small committees which prepare 
summary statements for possible CEC adoption. 


e The Council’s divisions, federations and local 
chapters should assume more active roles in carry- 
ing out CEC’s legislative goals under the leadership 
of the central office and officers. 

e Evaluation of the objectives, structure and con- 
tent of CEC’s legislative program should be for- 
mally organized on a continuous basis. National 
events, growing knowledge, new techniques, chang- 
ing relationships and actions of professional and 
political groups demand a prompt and persistent 
method for assessment, realignment and progress. 
Moreover, the dangers attendant upon preference 
for and bias against one or another of many diverse 
elements must be minimized. 


Bridging the Gap Needed 


CEC’s legislative activity should be the conscious 
and conscientious bridging of the gap between the 
theory and ideals of special education and the prac- 
titioner (teachers and administrators) engaged in 
the daily education of exceptional children. The 
creation of these legislative mandates which make 
possible the reality of educational services for excep- 
tional children is an incomplete and unsatisfactory 
task. The pursuit of excellence in this endeavor re- 
mains a continuing challenge for the best leader- 
ship that CEC can produce. Present legislative ac- 
tivity is the vital, growing forerunner of the next 
generation’s services and programs. Special educa- 
tion teachers that are encouraged by Federal schol- 
arships, supervisors that are inspired by visions of 
local and state expansion of positions of impor- 
tance in special education, university instructors 
who direct demonstration projects for exceptional 
children—all belong to the future! Whether they 
ever truly exist or die stillborn in our dreams de- 
pends, in large measure, upon CEC’s legislative 
activities this year and the next and the next. 
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CEC and AAAS 1961 Joint Session 


In the past, it-has been the practice for CEC to 
join forces with Section Q of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science in pre- 
senting professional meetings on exceptional 
children. This year’s joint session will be held on 
Tuesday afternoon, December 26 and Wednesday 
morning, December 27 at the Shirley Savoy Hotel 
in Denver. A glimpse at the program follows: 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 26 


Chairman: Dr. Louis A. Fliegler, University of 
Denver 

2:00-2:30 The Realism of Level of Aspiration of 
Mentally Handicapped Children 
Dr. James Lent, University of Oregon 

2:30-3:00 A Study of Personality, Value and In- 
terest Patterns of Student Teachers in 
the Area of Elementary, Secondary and 
Special Education 
Dr. Marion Phillipus, University of Colo- 
rado 
Dr. Louis A. Fliegler, University of 
Denver 

3:00-3:30 An Empiricist’s Approach to Research 
with Exceptional Children 
Dr. Joseph E. Spradlin, University of 
Kansas 

5:30-4:00 The Dynamics of Intellectyalization with 
the Gifted 
Dr. Edwin Richardson, University of 
Nevada 

1:00-4:30 An Investigation of the Body Image in 


Secondary Stutterers as Revealed through 
Self Drawings 

Dr. Joseph Fitzpatrick, 
Denver 


University of 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 27 


Chairman: Dr. Norris Haring, University of Kansas 


9:00-9:30 ~ An Investigation of the Syracuse Socio- 
metric Scale for Assessing Social Needs 
of Mentally Retarded Children 
Dr. Barbara Edmonson, University of 
Kansas 
A Study of the Qualities and Qualifica- 
tions Desired in Teachers of the Gifted 
Dr. Alice Hayden, University of Wash- 


ington 


9:30-10:00 


10:00-10:30 Problems of Classroom Adjustment of 
Indian Children into Public School 
Classrooms in the Southwest 

Dr. Miles Zintz, 


Mexico 


University of New 


10:30-11:00 Recent Research Findings on Creativity 


Dr. Calvin Taylor, University of Utah 
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FOR YOUR PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY .. . 
CEC SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS FOR SPECIAL EDUCATORS 


V CHILDREN WITH IMPAIRED HEARING 


by Alice Streng 


—— Bulletin in a series on Administration of Special Education in Small School 
Systems. 

—— Answers problems of pupil identification, educational programming, adminis- 
tration and supervision. 

—— Offers detailed illustrative practices in four selected communities. 

—— Aids teachers in interpreting needed services to administrators. 
72 pages $2.00 1960 


\/ EDUCABLE RETARDED CHILDREN IN ELEMENTARY 


SCHOOLS 
by Robert L. Erdman 


—— Bulletin in a series on Administration of Special Education in Small School 
Systems. 

—— Each chapter designed to emphasize a major aspect in the initiation of a 
special class program. 

—— Contains suggestions for selection of children, organization of classes, organiza- 
tional problems, curriculum and program. 

—— Provides guidelines for school administrators, consultants and teachers. 
64 pages $1.75 1961 


\/ TEACHING AIDS AND TOYS FOR HANDICAPPED 

CHILDREN 
by Barbara Dorward 

— A practical do-it-yourself manual—easy-to-follow instructions. 

— Describes construction and use of pegboards, puzzles, and other items for 
developing size and space perception, color discrimination, reading and number 
readiness. 

—— Used successfully with mentally retarded, cerebral palsied, brain injured, 


visually impaired and multiply handicapped children. 
64 pages 54 illustrations $1.50 1960 


ORDER TODAY 
THE COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, NEA 
ssukasssbtasens COPY(S) CHILDREN WITH IMPAIRED HEARING, $2.00* 
Beeattavasieace COPY(S) EDUCABLE RETARDED CHILDREN IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, $1.75* 
pisabtbonsiuaton COPY(S) TEACHING AIDS AND TOYS FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN, $1.50* 


Piccciessncsieees Payment Enclosed 
POPP iiss th Coss ft Scavsentcoteoywopsesbacepteckosslebtiasastian We oasbestsosoetivekee paessi se oases aaa eae escca eateea Coes soci come otbecsbonestaiageaiare a a 
PPMER ID sshk asi siesisssats5casrogsnsodendutonssssnscsnioeucdaacn ve ssvtass wa uievidtoinvnaatbebonswsopal ices nicsotstatondeotig oeoted odbrostvues Libis tavas aban iets tighrtincibessss AA = 


*Discounts on quantity orders of same title for shipment to one address: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10 or more copies, 20%. 
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Enrollments Hit Record High 


CEC membership enrollments have scored a record 
high for the 1961 membership year. Over 14,000 
members have enrolled in the Council for 1961. 

Figure 1 illustrates the continuous growth record 
of the CEC membership. The high mark of 14,000 
for 1961 is the most recent step on the upward 
climb. 

Council membership has more than doubled since 
1951. With the exception of the two years (1955, 
1960) in which dues increases were effected, each 
year shows a gain over the previous year’s enroll- 
ment. 

Estimates of 15,000 and 17,000 have been pro- 
jected for 1962 and 1963 respectively. With CEC’s 
excellent past record of growth and the current 
interest in the development of special education 
programs, these estimates are conservative ones. 

Figure 2 indicates the distribution of 1961 Coun- 
cil membership throughout the United States and 
Canada. A considerable number of states and 
provinces enroll between 100 and 500 members. 
California, Illinois, Michigan, and Pennsylvania are 
the states topping the 1000 mark. Although Hawaii 
shows less than 25 members, recent CEC interest 
has resulted in the organization of a chapter with 
29 full 12 month memberships for 1962. 

In the past, after the close of a membership year 
(December 31), this Bulletin carried a final mem- 
bership report by state and province comparing 
the enrollments with those of the previous year. 
The report presented here for the 1961 year is 
different in two respects. First, all 1961 enrollments 
are as of September 30, 1961. Secondly the state 
and provincial 1961 enrollment figures are compared 
with those of the highest annual enrollment during 
the previous four years as of December 31 of the 
year concerned. 
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Since probably less than 50 members for the 
current year will be enrolled between October 1 and 
December 31, the comparison of September 30 en- 
rollments for 1961 against prior enrollments as of 
December 31 is valid. 

Comparing 1961 membership against a previous 
maximum enrollment eliminates the “false” gain 
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Figure 1. Continuous Growth Record 








records of a state or province which experienced a 
membership loss in 1960 and is recovering that loss 
in the current period. With the dues increase in 
1960, membership in a number of states and 
provinces dropped. If this comparison procedure 
were not employed, some of these areas, which have 
not yet recovered their full loss, would show an 
increase for 1961. 

Table 1 is a listing by state and province of previ- 
ous maximum membership and 1961 membership. 
The table includes only those memberships which 
were for the full 12 months of the membership 
vear. 

Pennsylvania and Illinois realized gains of 183 
and 85, respectively, in terms of number of mem- 
bers enrolled. 

States and provinces having a minimum of 15 
members for their previous maximum membership 
year with a 10 percent or more gain include: 

Oklahoma 10% 
Washington 10% 
Maryland 14% 
Kansas 26% 
Alabama 29% 
North Dakota 31% 
Wisconsin 19% 
Pennsylvania 21% 
Utah 21% 

Canal Zone 39% 
Saskatchewan 50% 
British Columbia 88% 





Alaska 


Hawaii 





100 - 499 Newfoundland 


4 Canal Zone 
es District of Columbia 


Figure 2. Membership Distribution 
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Table 1. State and Provincial Membership for 1961 





Previous Maximum Gain 
Membership 1961 or 

State or Province Year Number Membership Loss 
Alabama* 1960 48 62 14 
Alaska 1960 2 1 zi 
Arizona 1959 90 62 —28 
Arkansas* 1959 74 66 8 
California** 1959 1502 1395 —107 
Canal Zone 1960 18 25 7 
Colorado** 1960 145 159 14 
Connecticut** 1959 160 155 5 
Delaware* 1960 71 72 1 
District of Columbia 1959 90 72 itt 
Florida** 1959 557 521 —36 
Georgia** 1959 349 259 — 
Hawaii 1960 1 4 3 
Idaho 1957 2 2 0 
Illinois** 1959 1269 1354 85 
Indiana** 1959 391 331 —60 
lowa** 1959 293 299 : 
Kansas 1960 115 145 30 
Kentucky** 1960 144 157 13 
Louisiana 1960 132 138 6 
Maine* 1960 37 27 —10 
Maryland** 1960 271 309 38 
Massachusetts 1957 155 143 —2 
Michigan** 1959 1019 1051 32 
Minnesota** 1959 29 318 2] 
Mississippi 1958 56 1 —55 
Missouri** 1959 625 578 —4] 
Montana 1959 12 21 9 
Nebraska** 1956 200 147 —33 
Nevada 1959 3 19 16 
New Hampshire 1959 26 19 = 
New Jersey** 1960 438 458 20 
New Mexico** 1959 113 101 —12 
New York** 1958 925 816 —109 
North Carolina** 1959 165 133 —2 
North Dakota* 1959 55 72 17 
Ohio** 1959 768 642 —12 
Oklahoma* 1958 133 146 13 
Oregon** 1957 182 141 —4| 
Pennsylvania** 1960 880 1063 183 
Rhode Island* 1959 71 47 —d 
South Carolina** 1959 83 82 | 
South Dakota 1959 17 5 —l2 
Tennessee** 1959 339 261 —3 
Texas** 1959 704 718 4 
Utah* 1960 85 103 18 
Vermont 1958 2 2 0 
Virginia** 1959 157 129 —2 
Washington** 1960 221 243 22 
West Virginia** 1958 95 56 —3 
Wisconsin 1969 112 134 22 
Wyoming* 1957 36 10 —2 
Alberta 1959 19 7 —l2 
British Columbia 1960 25 47 22 
Manitoba* 1960 127 119 —8 
New Brunswick 1959 1 0 —| 
NewFoundland © oe 0 0 0 
ee) ore ea 0 0 0 
Ontario** 1959 597 532 —65 
Prince Edward Island 1956 2 1 a 
Quebec 1957 5 1 —* 
Saskatchewan 1959 24 36 12 
Other 1957 15 13 2 
Total 14,030 


“Indicates a state or provincial branch 
**Indicates a state or provincial federation 
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Table 2. Relationship to Education of Exceptional 


Children 
Number 
Group (N=6841) Percent 


F————— eee —————_—_—___eeeee 
GROUP A. Member of a school staff (public, 


private, state, college or university) giving 


professional service to exceptional children. 87.6 


5994 


GROUP B. Professionally employed in the 
education of normal children. 


GROUP C. Member of a private agency, 
government agency (non-education at local, 
state levels), or in private practice giving 
service to one or more types of exceptional 
children. 

GROUP D. Student in area(s) of special 
education. 

GROUP E. Representative of a PTA, local 
civic organization, service club, or social 
welfare agency interested in one or more 
types of exceptional children. 54 8 


GROUP F. Parent or other interested person. 72 1.1 


268 3.9 


199 2.9 


248 


No reply. 6 l 





Nature of CEC Membership 


Who CEC members are and what kind of pro- 
fessional work they do are answered in part by 
the results of the recent membership survey con- 
ducted by the CEC headquarters staff. In May, 
1961, 13,726 questionnaires were mailed to the 1961 
members enrolled at that time. Of this number, 
6841 replies (50 percent) were received and tabu- 
lated. 

Local, state, provincial, and international CEC 
Officials will receive a detailed report of the mem- 
bership survey findings; however, the most perti- 
nent elements have been selected here for reporting 
to the general membership. Basic questions the 
survey attempted to answer are: 

e What is the relationship of CEC members to 
exceptional children—are members special educa- 
tors, regular educators, students, in private agency 
employment, or non-professional personnel? 

e What particular positions do the special edu- 
cation members hold—teacher, administrator, psy- 
chologist, teacher educator, etc.? 

e With what kind of exceptional children are the 
members concerned—mentally retarded, gifted, 
crippled, blind, deaf, etc. 

Statistical tabulations of the survey returns for 
the above three items are recorded in Tables 2, 3 
and 4 respectively. 


Survey Highlights 


Based on the information supplied by 50 percent 
of the total membership, the following assumptions 
are made: 
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Table 3.. Positions of Group A Members (Special 
Educators) 








Percent Percent 
of of 
Group A Total 
Sample 
Position Number (N=5994) (N=6841) 
Teacher of exceptional children 3604 60.1 52.7 
Local director, supervisor or 
consultant 527 9.0 7.7 
State or provincial director, 
supervisor or consultant 119 2.0 1.8 
Principal or director of a special 
school or of a regular school con- 
taining special education programs 
and/or service 428 7.2 6.3 
Psychologist, psychometrist 331 5.5 48 
Teacher educator 208 Jo 3.1 
Speech therapist 424 7.0 6.2 
Social worker 78 rs 1.1 
Counselor 39 6 6 
Physician 7 Jl el 
Physical therapist, occupational 
therapist, nurse 74 1.3 1.1 
Audiologist, audiometrist 8 i 5 | 
Other 129 2.0 1.9 
No reply 18 3 


e CEC is a professional organization composed of 
a professional membership. The survey sample indi- 
cated 87 percent working specifically in special 
education. The combined “professional” categories 
—special educators, regular educators, students, 
and agency staff—represent 98 percent of the sur- 
vey returns. Approximately two percent can be con- 
sidered “nonprofessional’’ members. (See Table 2) 
e A considerable portion of CEC members are 
teachers of exceptional children. In the survey, 
this group comprised 60 percent of the 5994 special 
educators and 53 percent of the total sample. 
Following in rank order of number represented are 
local directors, school principals, and speech thera- 
pists. (See Table 3) 

e Mental retardation is the area of exceptionality 
with which the greatest number of members are 
concerned. The survey results are presented in 
such a way that the responses of those actually 
working with exceptional children (groups A, C, 
and D) and those outside the field (groups B, E, 
and F) may be reviewed individually. (See Table 4) 
e The Council is a relatively young organization 
in terms of its active membership. Eighty-one 
percent of.the survey sample have been CEC mem- 
bers less than 10 years. Over half the Council mem- 
bers represented in the survey have affiliated with 
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Groups A,C,D: special 
educators, students, 


agency staff 

(N—6441) 
Area of Exceptionality Number Percent 
Mentally gifted 104 1.6 
Mentally retarded 2734 42.5 
Visually handicapped 362 5.6 
Auditorily handicapped 324 5.0 
Speech and hearing 362 5.6 
Children with speech defects 188 3.0 
Emotionally handicapped and/ 
or socially maladjusted 258 4.0 
Orthopedically handicapped 379 5.8 
Neurologically handicapped 45 > | 
Multiply handicapped 133 2.0 
Homebound and/or hospitalized 182 2.8 
Children with special health problems 29 5 
Children with severe reading 
disabilities 53 8 
Several types of exceptional 
children 1091 17.0 
Other 95 1.5 
No reply to exceptionality question 102 1.6 





this organization for four years or less. Approxi- 
mately 19 percent have been CEC members for 10 
years or more. 

e Of the 6841 participants, 3686 (53.9%) stated 
that they were also members of the National Edu- 
cation Association. When the non-educators ques- 
tionnaires were eliminated, the percentage of NEA 
membership increased to 56 percent. 


NEW CEC CHAPTERS ORGANIZE 

CEC is growing in the development of local 
chapters as well as in total members. To date there 
are 300 active chapters in the United States and 
Canada. 

Chapters which have organized since the last 
report include the following: 


No. 267 North Central Florida Florida 
Chapter (reorganized) 

No. 398 Platte Chapter Nebraska 

No. 399 Long Island University New York 
Chapter 

No. 400 Beta Chapter Pennsylvania 

No. 401 Chinook Chapter Washington 

No. 402 Greater Niagara Frontier New York 


Chapter 





Table 4. Primary Responsibility and Primary Interest Areas of Exceptionality 
nities sree 


Groups B,E,F: regular Group G: Did 
educators, non- not reply to 
professional relationship 
members question Total 
(N=394) (N—6) (N—6841) 
Number Percent Number Number Percent 
24 6.1 128 1.8 
58 14.7 2792 40.8 
10 2.5 372 5.4 
5 1.3 1 330 48 
8 2.0 1 371 5.4 
9 2.3 197 2.9 
24 6.1 282 41 
6 a 385 5.6 
7 1.8 52 8 
5 1.3 138 2.0 
7 1.8 1 190 2.8 
3 0.8 32 5 
16 4.0 69 1.0 
58 14.7 1 1150 16.9 
20 5.1 115 1.7 
134 34.0 2 238 3.5 
No. 403 Pikes Peak Chapter Colorado 
No. 404 West Central Georgia Georgia 
Chapter 
No. 405 Penn State Chapter Pennsylvania 
No. 406 Clark County Chapter Nevada 
No. 407 Muskiana Chapter Indiana 
No. 408 Bronx Chapter New York 
No. 409 Mankato State College Minnesota 
Chapter 
No. 410 Savidakee Chapter Iowa 
No. 411 Southwestern Chapter New Mexico 
No. 412 Hawaii Chapter Hawaii 
No. 413 Wabash Valley Chapter Indiana 
No. 414 Northwest Chapter Washington 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP IN CEC .. 


e Is a means of supporting and identifying with 
one’s professional organization. 


e Provides the life member with a continuous 
subscription to the journal, EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN, a suitable-for-framing certificate, 
and the choice of a life membership pin, charm 
or button. 
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e Includes membership in the CEC State or 
provincial organization if one exists, and also 
in the local chapter in which the member 
enrolls. 

e Costs $225 cash or $25 a year for 10 consecu- 
tive years—which is invested in a trust fund 
to support the membership and endow the 
Council. 

e Is an excellent way to honor a colleague in the 
special education field. 


To date, 270 CEC members are enrolled in the 
Council on a life-time basis. Recent life members, 
not previously announced in this journal, include 


a nr tent 


the following: 
Jack W. Birch 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Jean Bornwasser 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


Willa M. Bowers 
Lanham, Maryland. 


Lorraine R. Briskman 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


William J. Brown 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


Geraldine Chandler 
Denver, Colorado. 


Olive Chase 
Clayton, Missouri. 


Julius $. Cohen 
Syracuse, New York. 


Bertrice A. Cornish 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


Dorothy E. Craig 
Denver, Colorado. 


William P. Dorne, Sr. 
Auburn, Alabama. 


Florence Dunlop 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Katherine D. Eddy 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


Stuart L. Edmonds 
Bay City, Michigan. 


Estelle Epstein 
Washington, D. C. 


Shirley Esenther 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Louise Gerichs 
Hammond, Indiana. 


Tillie Gerst 
Oak Park, Illinois. 


Charles F. Graham 
Rockville, Maryland. 


Marietta Ossis Gruenert 


Mountain Lakes, New Jersey. 


Petra Harris 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Louise D. Holly 
Silver Spring, Maryland. 


Betty L. Howald 
Hyattsville, Maryland. 


Rachel Karasik 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Marie Kopin 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Ethel M. Leach 
Topeka, Kansas. 


Paulyne T. Liddle 
Carlock, Illinois. 


Manetta L. Manhart 
Gary, Indiana. 


Lyle L. Miller 
Laramie, Wyoming. 
Jewell Mills 
Utica, Michigan. 
Sheffield Nasser 
Sarasota, Florida. 


Maurice Olsen 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


June Peterson 
Seattle, Washington. 


Clara H. Robertson 
Topeka, Kansas. 


Dennis W. Ruble 
Fontana, California. 


Andrew L. Shotick 
Syracuse, New York. 


Katherine E. Taylor 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


Ellen A. Thiel 
Tallahassee, Florida. 


Peter Valletutti 
Bayside, New York. 


Pearl G. Willis 
Washington, D. C. 


Morvin A. Wirtz 
Brentwood, Missouri. 


James M. Wolf 
Balboa, Canal Zone. 


STAFF EXPLORES DIRECT RENEWAL 
PROCEDURE 

During the past several months, the CEC head- 
quarters staff has been exploring the possibility of 
direct soliciation of membership renewals. 

Under such a plan, CEC would mail a renewal 
notice (indicating local, state or provincial, and 
international dues) to each CEC member. The 
member would send his full dues directly to head- 
quarters. For any chapter, branch, or federation 
which assesses dues above the minimum rates, CEC 
would collect at the particular rates established by 
these units. Periodically, CEC would refund chap- 
ters and branches their portion of dues collected 
and provide them with rosters of paid-up member- 
ship. Federations would continue to receive ad- 
vances as they have in the past. 

A direct renewal plan would: 

e Relieve chapter membership chairmen of the 
routine job of renewal collections; thus they would 
be able to devote full time to recruitment of new 
members and program activities of the chapter. 

e Free for other purposes chapter funds previ- 
ously spent on renewal notice postage. 

e Insure that each CEC member receives a re- 
newal notice in time to renew his membership 
prior to its expiration. 

The CEC Executive Committee, during the Sep- 
tember meeting, reviewed the report of the staff 
and instructed headquarters to proceed with plans 
for direct renewals next year. A detailed report of 
the staff’s findings and proposed procedures has 
been mailed to the president and membership 
chairman of each federation, branch and chapter. 


NOMINATIONS OPEN 


Massachusetts Governing Board Member 


Candidates for nomination as the Massachusetts 
member of the Board of Governors are now being 
solicited by the CEC Nominations Committee. 

The resignation of Daniel J. Burns as governing 
board member from Massachusetts has created a 
vacancy in this CEC post. Since Massachusetts has 


no state organization any CEC member may suggest 
a candidate for this board position. This person, 
elected by the Delegate Assembly, will serve the 
remainder of the unexpired term, June 1, 1962 - May 
31, 1964. 

Names should be submitted at once to Jack W. 
Birch, Department of Special Education, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

See the September Journal, pages 95-96 for fur- 
ther information regarding elections. 














NEWS AND NOTES 





m@ Ray Graham, State Director 
of Special Education in Illinois 
for the past 18 years, passed 
away on Tuesday, November 7, 
1961. He was President of CEC 
during 1948-49, and has held 
many other Council responsibili- 
ties. He was currently serving as 
international membership chair- 
man. 

Ray Graham’s local CEC 
Chapter (No. 102) has estab- 
lished a scholarship fund in his 
memory. Persons wishing to con- 
tribute should make their checks 
payable to the Ray Graham 
Scholarship Fund, Box 814, 
Springfield, Illinois. 


m California’s CEC federation 
has recently established a Direc- 
tors of Special Education divi- 
sion of its own—one of the first 
federations to accomplish this. 
The Division’s constitution, by- 
laws and purposes are patterned 
after the CASELSS. Their first 
meeting will be held the day 
preceding the state convention 
in 1962. 

The following officers have 
been elected to serve the newly 
formed organization: Chester 
Taft, Chairman, Director of Co- 
operative Special Education Pro- 
gram, Whittier Area School Dis- 
trict; Agnes Robinson, Chair- 
man-Elect, Director of Special 
Education in Sacramento 
County; Frank Rule, Secretary, 
Director of Special Education in 
San Louis Obispo County; Irvin 


Craig, Treasurer, Assistant 
Superintendent in Charge of 
Special Education for Kings 


County and David Fils, Member 
at Large, Consultant in Special 
Education for Los Angeles 
County. 


@ Darrell A. Hindman has left 
his position as Assistant Director 
of the AAMD PROJECT and 
editor of Project News to become 
Associate Professor of Education 
at New Mexico Western College. 
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m@ <A comparative study of the 
psychology of adolescence in dif- 
ferent European countries and 
the role of school and out-of- 
school education for the preven- 
tion and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency has been undertaken 
by William C. Kvaraceus, a Bos- 
ton University authority in the 
field. The study, being made in 
Paris under the auspices of 
UNESCO, began in July 1961 and 
will continue until the summer 
of 1962. 

Dr. Kvaraceus will study the 
programs of a number of psy- 
chological and pedagogical re- 
search institutes in various coun- 
tries that deal with adolescents. 
In addition, he will prepare a 
preliminary study of these pro- 
grams to determine how they are 
related and how they comple- 
ment each other. 

In this connection, Dr. Kvara- 
ceus and UNESCO will organize 
an international meeting of these 
institutes to be held in Europe 
in March 1962. He will also as- 
sist the Secretariat of UNESCO 
to set up a plan to utilize all 
information collected for dissem- 
ination to interested countries. 
Dr. Kvaraceus indicated that he 
may be given an opportunity to 
study juvenile delinquency prob- 
lems in Iron Curtain nations, 
particularly Poland, and ‘has al- 
ready been invited to lecture in 
Warsaw. 


m™ Romaine P. Mackie, Chief, 
Section on Exceptional Children 
and Youth, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, has announced that there 
will soon be available a directory 
of special education programs in 
local school systems. Based on 
the 1958 statistical survey of 
special education, it will contain 
enrollment figures provided by 
3640 school administrators. These 
figures are reported by elemen- 
tary and secondary levels of in- 
struction for children in all 
special education categories (in- 
cluding the gifted). The publica- 
tion, now in press, is entitled, 
“Special Education Enrollments 
in Local Public Schools: A Direc- 
tory.” 





m Charles E. Caniff of Evan- 
ston, Illinois has been named 
the recipient of the 1960 Presj- 
dent’s Trophy, awarded annually 
to the ‘Handicapped American 
of the Year.” Mr. Caniff js 
Executive Director of the Confer- 
ence on Rehabilitation Centers 
and Facilities, an organization 
devoted to research, collection 
and dissemination of information 
pertaining to rehabilitation. 


@ Martin B. Miller has been 
appointed Assistant Professor in 
the Department of Special Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 


@ Boston University has initiated 
a project supported by funds 
from the Cooperative Research 
Branch of the U.S. Office of 
Education. The title of the proj- 
ect is ““A Field Demonstration of 
the Effects of Automated and 
Non-automated Responsive En- 
vironments on the Intellectual 
and Social Competence of Edu- 
cable Mentally Retarded Chil- 
dren.” 

The work of the project will 
be directed toward answering two 
central questions: (1) Will pre- 
first-grade familial retardates 
benefit from the experience of 
spending approximately 30 min- 
utes a day in a responsive en- 
vironment and (2) What bearing 
would either the relative failure 
or relative success of familial 
retardates within a _ responsive 
environment have on the general 
thesis that the low level of com- 
petence of familial retardates is 
due in large measure to socio- 
cultural deprivation? 

Leading participants in the 
program include Burton Blatt, 
Principal Investigator, Professor 
of Education and Chairman of 
the Special Education Depart- 
ment at Boston University; Omar 
K. Moore, Consultant, Respon- 
sive Environment, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at Yale Uni- 
versity; and Seymour Sarason, 
Consultant, Psychology, Professor 
of Psychology at Yale. The proj- 
ect will cover the period—Sep- 
tember, 1961 to August, 1964. 
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(Fourth of Series) 


SAFETY FOR 


THE CHILD WHO IS 
VISUALLY IMPAIRED 


hl is an essential of life made up of a variety 
of components based on philosophy and attitude. 
Built on a structure of adequate rules and practices, 
safety can mean the difference between happy, use- 
ful lives or crippling, even fatal, accidents. 

The visually impaired include those whose vision 
is limited to the extent that it may interfere with 
their moving about in a manner safe to themselves 
and others. This implies a group more inclusive 
than the one usually described in an educational 
definition. For example, the child with one eye or 
somewhat restricted field may not need special 
education services but does need to be aware of 
certain safety precautions. 

In planning for the safety of the visually im 
paired, we begin as we would for all children by 
recognizing that the stage is set by the beliefs and 
attitudes of the adults responsible for their welfare. 
Since children are imitative, they are guided by the 
examples of safe practice shown by their parents 
and teachers. Both in the home and at school it is 
necessary to build safety-conscious attitudes and 
habits through example, direction, and provision of 
suitable facilities. Thus children learn to live 
normally, not so much by avoiding the hazards of 
daily life as by gaining mastery over them. Know- 
ing the degree of visual impairment and understand- 
ing the implication of a visual loss, aid in planning 
a safety program. 


@ HELEN GIBBONS is Consultant in Education, the National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness, New York. 

This is the fourth article in a series being run concurrently 
in Exceptional Children and Safety Education Magazine. It is 
a result of the National Safety Council and the CEC joint 
committee studying the problems of safety education for 
handicapped children. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


HELEN GIBBONS 


The Role of the School in Safety 


As increasing numbers of visually impaired 
children are being integrated into the regular school 
program, all teachers and staff need to be alerted to 
their visual limitations and thus plan necessary 
adjustments to enable these children to become the 
active, independent individuals they desire to be. 
Though the idea of having children with visual 
impairment in the school has sometimes caused 
consternation among school personnel, it soon 
becomes evident that any extension of safety prac- 
tice on their behalf is equally good practice for all. 
In considering the requirements for this seemingly 
special group of children, the entire safety program 
can be upgraded. 

The Administrator. Both superintendents and 
principals set the tone of attitude toward and atten- 
tion to safety details by: 

1. Encouraging attitudes of acceptance of all 

children by the entire staff. 

2. Developing with the staff sound and complete 
safety instruction which can be a part of all 
teaching programs. 

3. Planning facilities by taking into considera- 
tion rooms for visually handicapped with 
exits easily accessible; adequate space to 
allow for necessary equipment use and storage 
while still permitting freedom of movement: 
and at least 70 footcandles of good quality 
lighting, free from glare and shadow. Corri- 
dors and stairways should be well-lighted with 
contrasting colors (such as_high-visibility 
yellow) or contrasting materials at the edges 
of steps and lengthened handrails as addition- 
al guides. Playground and recreational areas 
need equipment of safe design, in good repair, 
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and spaced sufficiently apart to avoid crowd- 

ing. 
4, Encouraging good housekeeping practices 
among teachers and maintenance staff. 
Evaluating records of accidents so _ that 
hazards can be identified easily and examining 
these records periodically to ascertain if they 
are presenting an adequate picture of school 


wo 


safety. 
The School Nurse. Alerted to children with vision 
problems, the nurse watches carefully over their 
welfare by: 

1. Checking to see that they return for scheduled 
visits to the eye specialist. 

2. Studying reports to discover causes of acci- 
dents and recommending to the principal and 
staff ways in which similar accidents may be 
prevented in the future. 

3. Discussing with regular teachers the visual 
limitations of these children and suggesting 
adjustments in the classroom for seating, 
lighting, mobility, and guides. 

4, Acting as liaison between home and school to 
provide guidance and counsel to parents, to 
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explain ways parents may cooperate in school 
safety programs and to recommend safety 
procedures in the home. 

Cooperating with special teachers in behalf 
of the child’s health and welfare. 


The Classroom Teacher. When visually impaired 
children are a part of regular classrooms, teachers 
will find that only a little forethought is needed to 
insure their safety. 


t. 


Careful observation of children at work and 
at play in order to assist in identifying those 
who seem to have visual limitations and there. 
fore may require added safety measures is of 
prime consideration. 

A climate of acceptance, which sets the tone 
for safety, should be established. It is obvious 
that all of us function more efficiently and 
comfortably when we feel ‘“‘at home” and a 
part of the group. Careful, factual explana. 
tion of visual limitations to the entire class in 
turn develops understanding among the group 
and encourages every member to accept and 
help without being over-protective. 

Good housekeeping measures, such as keeping 
floors free from obstructions, waste paper, 
and liquids, so that causes of falls can be 
eliminated, should be practiced as well as an 


.awareness that open doors present an added 


hazard. Careful explanation of room layout, 
corridors, laboratories, stairs, and exits help 
these children to become skilled in self-protec- 
tion. This should be done by practice in 
cooperation with several other pupils. It may 
be necessary, occasionally, to assign a specific 
guide, but other children should be acquainted 
with the procedure so that any one of them 
can step in if necessary during fire drill time 
or other emergency drills. 


The Special Teacher. When a specially prepared 
teacher responsible for the visually impaired chil- 
dren in the school system is available, he can share 


concern for their welfare 


with administrators, 


nurses, and classroom teachers. 


i; 


Through his knowledge he assists the admin- 
istrator in interpreting vision problems to all 
the staff. 

He studies the school facilities for possible 
hazards and suggests remedies. 
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He recommends safe classroom arrangements 
by pointing out the dangers of open doors, 
advising on safe physical activities in the 
gymnasium, pointing out the need to use 
safety face shields or protective goggles in 
shops and laboratories, and assisting shop 
teachers in training the visually impaired 
child to learn room layout and be familiar 
with auditory clues indicating machines in 
operation. 

He will be able to alert teachers to the need of 
announcing their presence vocally when enter- 
ing a room in which the visually impaired 
child is alone. 

He may further train classmates to guide 
visually impaired children when this aid is 
needed. 

He prepares the child by training him to move 
toward a voice to gain understanding of his 
surroundings. Particularly important in 
emergencies, this is also very useful in routine 
school activities and on field trips. 

In cooperation with the nurse, he will be the 
liaison with the home and in a position to 
suggest necessary safety practices. 


Guidelines to Home Safety 


In the home it is hoped that parents will be aware 
of their child’s eye condition and amount of vision. 


Since some visual impairments are not readily as- 
sessed by observation, it is recommended that in 


addition to thorough eye examinations during their 
school years all children have such examinations in 


the preschool years. Early discovery of a vision 
problem followed by necessary treatment and care 
can, in many cases, contribute significantly to the 
amount of useful sight the child will have during 
his school and adult life. The nature of the visual 
problem, in turn, determines the adaptations needed 


for safety. 


1. 


If the child requires glasses, these should be 
shatter-resistant lenses in a sturdy, well-fitting 
frame. 

When a child does not see facial expression 
well, he needs more vocal warning and praise. 
More attention must be given to spoken direc- 
tions and cautions. 

Guards and obstructions used to protect 
youngsters with normal eyesight have added 
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Applications are invited for the position 
of Research Secretary, C.A.R.C. Applicants 
should be suitably qualified persons in the 
field of Medicine, Psychology, Special Edu- 
cation or Social Work. Previous experience 
in research and interest in mental retarda- 
tion are desirable. 


The appointee will be attached to the 
Head Office of the Canadian Association 
for Retarded Children in Toronto. Salary 
will be based on experience and academic 
qualifications. A part-time appointment in 
the University of Toronto is a possibility 
for a well qualified applicant. 

This is a senior position offering a chal- 
lenging opportunity in the field of mental 
retardation. Persons interested in the ap- 
pointment should write to the Secretary, 
Canadian Association for Retarded Chil- 
dren, 317 Avenue Rd., Toronto 7, Ontario. 











significance for the visually impaired child. 
As he grows older these devices need to be 
explained to him and be put aside after he 
gains understanding and learns how to cope 
with the hazards. 

Good housekeeping measures are essential. If 
the visually impaired child is carefully taught 
the arrangement of furniture, the location of 
a stove or a door, he can develop much in- 
dependence of movement. Re-arrangement of 
furniture, whether planned or not, presents a 
problem in his mobility unless changes are 
brought to his attention. Connections for all 
electrical appliances and lamps need to be 
out of his pathway. 

It is necessary to gain familiarity with the 
layout of the house through supervised prac- 
tice. One should take into consideration all 
possible fire hazards. Drills, which should be 
a part of good management in all homes, are 
particularly essential in training the visually 
impaired child. Good repair of steps and 
railings and the use of contrasting paint or 
materials on stair treds provide added safety. 
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Because the low visioned child may be un- 
steady on his feet, improperly polished floor 
surfaces are to be strictly avoided. Such chil- 
dren require a greater amount of light that 
offers the optimum in quality by avoidance of 
glare and sharp contrast. 


Toys need to be suitable to his age, free from 
sharp points, sturdy in construction, and made 
of materials which add to their tactile appeal. 


In addition to acquainting the child with the 
home interior, it is likewise important that 
the child know the grounds and play areas sur- 
rounding his home. Much use can be made of 
auditory, and in some cases olfactory clues. 
Restrictions on areas away from the immedi- 
ate home environment must be enforced but 
should be supported by careful, kindly ex- 
planation and direction. 

Careful preschool training prepares a child 
for school attendance. By acquainting them- 
selves with the school safety program, parents 
are in a position to cooperate in assisting the 
child to counteract fear and build confidence, 
and to gain freedom of movement in going 
to and from the school building as well as 
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within it. With sufficient training many 
visually impaired children are able to use 
school buses or public transportation as do 


other children. 


Summary 


The effective cooperation of school and home can 
insure meaningful and safe environment for the 
visually impaired child in which to develop and 
learn. However, developing safety responsibilities 
in children is a long, continuous and sometimes 
unsatisfying task. Responsible adults can effec. 
tively “set the safety stage.” 

To insure good safety practices in adult years it 
is essential that more than a set of “do’s and don'ts” 
be learned. Practices will be built on attitudes de. 
veloped during childhood. The recognition of the 
rights and responsibilities of ourselves and others— 
care versus carelessness—is a prime rule. 
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Interdisciplinary Action in Special Education 


HE interdisciplinary concept is both a philo- 
DF iptical and pragmatic foundation of modern 
thinking in the education and care of the handi- 
capped. Its reason for being is deeply imbedded in 
the developmental aspects of the period that is 
called the “Age of Science.” 


Historical Antecedents 


At the close of the 19th and the beginning of the 
20th century, with the results of observed phe- 
omena and scientific experimentation at hand, the 
theoretical scientists and the philosophers of this 
era became increasingly aware of two important 
factors. The first concerned itself with the physical 
and ordered basis of the universe. The other ac- 
knowledged that there existed an interdependence 
made up of self-sufficient and coordinated parts. 
Whitehead (1948, p. 17) expounded his theory of 
organism and stated that “. . . the full universe dis- 
closed for every variety of experiences, is a uni- 
verse in which every detail enters into its proper 
relationship with the immediate occasion.” While 
having its effects felt initially in pure science and 
mathematics, the “Field theory” of pure science was 
soon reflected in the principles of the physical, bio- 
logical, social, and psychological sciences. “Gestalt,” 
“the whole child,” “the total community,” “indivi- 
dual in his environment”’—all these and many more 
phases reflected the view of informed men and 
women. (Hartman, 1950, p. 173) Views, 
corroborated by an increasing mass of information, 
indicated that no longer was an individual, an act, 
or a phenomenon to be dealt with in isolation. As 
life was viewed as a totality, it became apparent 
that many different areas of human endeavor were 
concerned with the problems that human existence 
presented. 





@ GLORIA F. WOLINSKY is an Instructor in the Graduate 
Program, Teacher Education, Hunter College, New York. 
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The traditional academic and professional disci- 
plines, safe in their customs of “go it alone,” began 
to look about for assistance. True, at first help was 
sought from within one’s own professional group. 
The surgeon could no longer operate efficiently, or 
effectively, alone. He now needed an anesthetist, 
an operative nurse, a radiologist, a pathologist, 
laboratory technicians, and other professional per- 
sonnel. The archeologist has used members of dif- 
ferent fields to assist him. (Wooley, 1954) The 
pharmaceutical “research team” is famous but so 
are the late-lamented Brooklyn Dodgers. The 
“Manhattan Team” that produced the first atomic 
bomb will be recorded in history as an excellent 
example of intra-disciplinary cooperation; and 
committees of first or second grade teachers have 
turned out extremely valuable curricula guides for 
beginning teachers. 

For those involved in the education and care of 
the atypical child, this change of view offered a 
clarification of the problems presented by a child 
who might have one, or a combination of diffi- 
culties; problems concerning vision, hearing, physi- 
cal malfunction. intellect, perception, and persona- 
lity, human situations, for which no one person, in 
a world of expanding information in many areas, 
could be adequately trained. The concept of inter- 
disciplinary action, which had achieved successes 
in the rehabilitation of service-connected personnel 
and in other professional areas that attempted to 
cope with complicated problems, was thought to 
be particularly useful. 


Defining the Word “Team” 


The word “team” has therefore come to be used 
as a descriptive operational procedure to indicate 
the mode and manner of diagnosis, treatment and 
planning for children who present diversified prob- 
lems. It is sometimes used as a synonym for con- 
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siderably more sophisticated words, such as multi- 
discipline, inter-discipline, intra-discipline, coopera- 
tive research and inter-departmental thinking. How- 
ever, in the haste to utilize a concept, no one has 
stopped for any period of time to explore the exact 
meaning of the term “team.” 

Surely there is a difference in definition and 
function of “team” as applied to baseball and an- 
thropology, the “A-bomb” and curriculum aids. 
the diagnosis of a complicated physical disorder 
and the production “team” that designs, produces 
and markets the latest washing machine. 

Since words have meaning, they are representa- 
tive of concrete objects or abstract ideas with which 
there have been prior experiences. That words may 
have connotative meanings without evoking emo- 
tion is a position that is accepted in pure science. 
But when individuals are expected to work within 
a theoretical frameword that implies and expects 
concrete results in terms of cultural expectancy, 
then an understanding of the speculative premise 
and practical use are both necessary and useful. 


A closer look at the usage of the concept team, 
utilizing a tridimensional approach, is of consid- 
erable assistance here. This method draws from the 
suggestions of Strawson (1956) who makes the fol- 
lowing points concerning the use of expressions. 
He states that a distinction must be made between: 
The expression, a use of the expression, an ut- 
terance of the expression. 


Team as Defined and Used: The word “team” is 
derived from the Anglo-Saxon word meaning prog- 
eny, family, offspring, a line of animals harnessed 
together. Dictionary definitions indicate that a 
team is used to designate several persons who act 
together, as in a particular work, or on one side in 
a game or sport; a set of workers or players, as a 
lacrosse team, a football team. Teamwork is also 
defined as a work done by a number of associates, 
each with a clearly-defined position, but all sub- 
ordinating personal prominence to the efficiency of 


the whole. 

The most familiar use of the word is its connec- 
tion with sports. From a purely cultural point of 
view, the people in the society in which this term 
has been used have been exposed, since childhood, to 
sports spectacles that demand exacting coordination 
and adherence to group rules if those events are to 
resemble anything but chaos. While one may argue 
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the virtues of the pitcher or the catcher, the inter. 
dependence is only too apparent. Individual per. 
sonal aspiration has to be submerged for the com. 


mon good. 

When a hospital operating team is in full view 
of the bright lights overhead, a team exists that 
owes its allegiance to a profession that is a proud 
and possessive parent; a parent that has taught a 
lesson of behavior and practices, that demands 
and expects adherence. At the moment of operation 
and even prior to surgical entrance, there is a co. 
operation that transcends the personal anxieties of 
life. Though within this profession there is a hier. 
archy of status and prestige, there is something 
within the surgical act that binds these individuals 
into a solid cohesive unit. Perhaps it is a sensi. 
bility not conditioned by the rigors of training or 
motivated by the expectations and confidences of 
society but, rather, the effect of the confrontation 
of a problem common to all mankind, namely, im 
pending death, that serves as the binding element 
in this situation. (Witson, 1954) 

The effort that produced the “A-bomb” had many 
eminent scientists and skilled technicians working 
on the different aspects and levels of its develop- 
ment, but very few people actually knew of the 
eventual use of the individual research problems. 
At this point, one may, of course, ask whether this 
is truly a team process when men work with ardor 
on a particular project and do not, ostensibly, know 
for what they labor. 

A social science research team is named. Disci- 
plines are crossed, and the psychologist, sociologist, 
and the anthropologist meet. The problem is a 
mutual one— devotion to research, academic com- 
petence, and personal integrity are never really 
questioned. What happens to this “team” as these 
representatives of diverse academic traditions— 
some new, some old, some still insecure and fight- 
ing for a more secure footing on the academic lad- 
der—meet? Is the commonality of the problem and 
its emotional counterpart each strong enough to 
overcome the insularity of prior training, previous 
psychological commitment to the vocational fields, 
as well as the different professional languages em- 
ployed? When men meet in such groups, are their 
roles clearly defined? Is it possible to differentiate 
function in a team situation when these individuals 
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have played parallel roles in their own academic 
lives? 

When the teacher, orthopedist, 
psychologist, social worker, physical therapist or 
speech teacher screen a child and plan for his ac- 
ceptance or rejection to a special public day school 
program, each of these individuals has a particular 
role to play. These roles are defined by the culture, 
the profession and the individual as a result of the 
interaction of society and self. If, however, the team 
“breaks down,” what is the meaning of this state- 
ment in terms of “team action?” Is there more 
than a mere positioning and common problem that 
form a cohesive unit? Does the word “profession” 
imply a personal commitment and_ identification 
that reflects values, prerogatives, and modes of be- 


pediatrician, 


havior? 

Team as an Utterance: The word is sometimes 
used when particular educational problems are dis- 
cussed. For example, after a particularly glowing 
discussion of how the teacher can best meet the 
problems of the exceptional child, there is, more 
often than not, a question as to whether interdisci- 
plininary effort is actually within the scope of the 
teacher’s activities. In these years of cooperative 
planning, the answer is, almost invariably, “Of 
course the teacher is part of a diagnostic and 
evaluative team from which he takes his cues.” 
Now, to receive a cue or a suggestion or to be pre- 
sented with information on how to behave with a 
given child is not the same as participating in a dis- 
cussion on how to act on the basis of certain ob- 
tained information. The use of “team” here often 
serves more as a public-relation phenomenon or, 
perhaps, to subtly bolster the egos of those who 
have not held an esteemed position in the intel- 
lectual and professional hierarchy. 


Teamwork has also been used at times to de- 
scribe a type of post-operative care for a child with 
orthopedic problems. The doctor explains to the 
social worker what follow-up is needed. The social 
worker informs the supervisor of special classes 
and he, in turn, passes this information on to the 
classroom teacher. On closer scrutiny, this pro- 
cedure appears as a chain of command, a closely- 
followed continuum of care and, certainly, an ex- 
change of information, though, for the time, one- 
sided. But is this really teamwork and joint plan- 
ning? Does not “team” imply a time sequence 
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where all personnel working on a problem are si- 
multaneously involved in planning, discussion, and 
follow-through? One may argue that Olympic relay 
races are run on a team basis although the runners 
do not perform simultaneously. But does not the 
difference between simultaneous, on the one hand, 
and continuous performance, on the other hand, 
imply a different concept of action in terms of func- 
tioning behavior and responsibility ? 

By utilizing Strawson’s three-point analysis of 
expressions, it has been shown that there are many 
ways of using the concept of “teams.” It is used 
to describe: Teams that demand simultaneous per- 
formance, teams that resemble highly organized 
assembly-line techniques, teams that plan an opera- 
tion for individuals who have not taken part in the 
planing but who must carry this through, teams 
that arise out of dramatic situations, and teams 
that are organized for competitive reasons. 

The many uses of the concept represent in them- 
selves different methods of human function within 
a working situation. That different teams may work 
differently and assign different roles to its players 
does not argue for a change in name per se. Rather 
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the very differences in terms of culturally construed 
team expectations and actual situational practices 
present the real problem of how one learns the role 
for a particular occupation and then moves on to 
another aspect of vocation to play still another role. 
Ultimately, it is the individual expectation and sub- 
sequent function as the result of the real or implied 
nature of the actual “team” that makes for effective 
team operation. 

It seems apparent that if the inter-disciplinary 
situation is one that is to be useful in working in 
areas of education that demand a concentration of 
different skills to meet problems, certain factors 
must be realized: The meaning, method and role 
of the discipline in a culture and the individual in 
a given functional situation as defined by the cul- 
ture but modified by a complex of factors that work 
in and around the individual. 

Perhaps, then, in any exploration of the meaning 
and use of the concept team, it is necessary to 
realize that the actual functioning of the team takes 
place on two different levels; logical and lending 
itself to descriptive analysis and easy communicative 
use, and in terms of a dynamic field of behavior 
that includes individuals working in a given culture, 
as products of different emotional and educational 
situations. The phrase, “the team breaks down,” 
can be utilized as a good example of this dichotomy. 
Ordinary usage of these words imply a complete 
dissolution of the group, with each member quite 
openly withdrawing and going about his own affairs. 
In actual practice, it is rather usual to find that the 
team maintains its physical characteristics as de- 
fined by an operational manual. Each individual 
has found his own covert way to leave what now 
may be considered a psychological wreckage, while 
maintaining an overt physical presence. The team 
now rather resembles a car on blocks with wheels 
spinning in fine mechanical order—straining, using 


up energy, but getting nowhere. 


Identification with a Discipline 


One of the factors that has to be faced within the 
team situation is semantics and the rather intricate 
terminologies which each discipline has developed. 
Since the word “discipline” has been used repeated- 
ly, an understanding of this word, as well as its 
implications, are in order at this time. 
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To return again to dictionary definition, “djs. . 


sista We : ( 
cipline,” according to Funk and Wagnall’s, as , . 


noun has nine usages. Three have been extracte/ 

for use now: (1) Systematic training or subjection | 

to authority, especially the training of the mental, 
moral, and physical powers by instruction and|. 
exercise, and by authoritative control and direction,| * ° 
as educational discipline. (2) The state of being z 
subject to rule, or under control or command, “wal whi 
tematic obedience, subjection, as his men are under) | 
perfect discipline. (3) The studies collectively em. ie 
braced in the course of learning, a branch of in. i. 

m 


. . ee 1 
struction, a science, or an act, or the training re. ; 
socli 


0es 


sulting from a course of such studies. 

Discipline, then, by definition and by use, in. 7. 
volves a standard of conduct that implies restraint, of 
and a submergence of one’s own immediate per. ii, 
sonal wishes for the promise of the future and/or lit 
the good of a particular group. When one chooses bie 
a profession or trade, the learning process itself is least 
calculated to foster a close identification with the ee 


group. There is silent pressure from within—of 


ae aig ort 
opinion, tradition, culture, manners, and mores— aia 
that the student begins to absorb from his first day teal 


of orientation and which, by and large, he assimi- 
lates and internalizes by graduation, (Carr-Saun-| 
ders & Wilson, 1933) This identification is, in turn)” 
reflected in the role he plays in society, a role that{ “4 
is complementary to societal expectations. The — 
older and more established the group is, the longer|* 
the period of in-group training and, therefore, the)”, 
greater the identification. The greater the identifi mee 
cation, the more intense is the personal commit. ah 
ment. 

Becker and Carper’s (1956) analysis of the grad. 
uate student’s growing identification with an occu- 
pation is pertinent at this point. They note the 
following social-psychological mechanisms to be 
active in varying dimensions with individuals: 


indiv 
mear 
varie 
glow 
shoul 


1. Development of interest in professional prob. ¢;, 


lems | fessic 

2. Pride in skills in re 
3. Acquisition of ideologies ing i 
4. Investment in terms of time struct 
5. Internalization of motives — 
e ° be re 

6. Professional sponsorship. pistes 
izatio 


However, the internalization of motives, the pro- emph 
fessional sponsorship and therefore the acceptance 
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«>. | by the “clique” makes for an identification process 
dis. in certain professional areas that prompts the need 
aS a! be successful in a career. 


.cted 

tion | Work—An Extension of the Self 

a Hughes (1950, p. 313) states that, “Man’s work 
an 


is one of the things by which he is judged and, 
certainly, one of the most significant things by 
which he judges himself.” The work that a man 
does is one of the more cogent aspects of his social 
identity. For, as Mead (1913, p. 375) suggests, 
“The social self acts with reference to others and is 
‘immediately conscious of the objects about it.” This 
social being varies his behavior with the different 
_ lenvironments in which he is compelled to function 
i and the roles he must play within the framework 
nt, of these settings. Roe, (1956) in a pioneer work, 
Pel'/has predicated her thesis on the assumption that 


ior “within certain limits, occupational choice can be 
ses 


f is 
the 
—of 
oT 
day 
mi- 
jun-| 
Irn, 
that 
The 


ger | 


tion, 
eing 
sys. 
nder 
em- 
in. 
Te. 


taken as self-categorization, as an indication of at 
least some aspects of the self-image.” Rich’s (1933, 
ch. 6) concept of “ego-morphism” stresses the im- 
portance of the inner needs of the individual in de- 
termining the emphasis that he will give to a par- 
ticular event or theory. 

Clearly, then, when an individual representative 
of an academic discipline or professional area is 
requested to sit with others, he brings with him the 
traditions of his “work,” anda self that is made up 

of a combination of diverse psychological and phys- 
the! ial factors. As a result, the very real problem of 
Hif.| motivation, ego-satisfaction, and the concepts of 
self now enter into the realm of discussion. For an 


_ individual to work within this system called “team” 
means working with other individuals possessing a 

ad} ag : 
varied combination of these factors and not with 

“| glowing abstractions of how and why certain tasks 

: should be done in a certain way. 

) 

The Problem of the Expert 

0b-' Since it has been stated that the individual’s pro- 
fession is so important a part of his life and may, 
in reality, be an extremely acceptable way of meet- 
ing internal frustrations, how can new roles be re- 
structured when old roles have been sought as a 
means of mature gratification? How, too, can roles 
be restructured when the entire professional, organ- 
izational, and educational process is designed to 

z emphasize the importance and the prestige of a 
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given area? Not only do we have the vested inter- 
ests of professional groups with which to contend, 
but the social system highly values the acknowl- 
edged expert. Thus the title of expert is eagerly 
sought. 

When this is achieved and is acknowledged as 
such and when, by virtue of the expertise, an in- 
dividual is asked to represent his field, it is difficult 
for this ‘expert’ to reconcile his position of indivi- 
dual competency with that of the entire group. In- 
dividually, each member of the group may face a 
similar problem-creating ambivalence. “Experts” 
have realized their inherent shortcomings, as so 


ably stated by Laski (1930, p. 102) : 


Special knowledge and the highly trained 

mind produce their own kind of limitations 
. . . Expertise, it may be argued, sacrifices 
the insights of common sense to intensity of 
experience. It breeds an inability to accept 
new views from the very depth of its pre- 
occupation with its own conclusions. It too 
often fails to see round its object. It sees its 
results out of perspective by making them 
the center of relevance, to which all other re- 
sults must be related. Too often, also, it lacks 
humility; and this breeds in its possessors a 
failure in proportion which makes them fail 
to see the obvious which is before their noses. 
It has also a certain caste spirit about it, so 
that experts tend to neglect all evidence which 
does not come from those who belong to their 
own ranks. Above all, perhaps, and this must 
urgently where human problems are con- 
cerned, the expert fails to see that every judg- 
ment he makes not purely pictured in nature 
brings it a scheme of values which has no spe- 
cial validity about it. He tends to confuse the 
importance of his facts with the importance of 
what he proposes to do about them. 

This summary of the weaknesses of the indivi- 
dual representative of the various disciplines, pre- 
sents the paradox of the reason for a “team ap- 
proach” while pointing up, at the same time, the 
difficulties of the operation of this concept. The 
very factors that one needs most urgently to be 
successful in a chosen field—singleness of purpose, 
absorption, and devotion to work—are the very 
factors that often hinder the team. Certain patterns 
have been learned as an appropriate way of be- 
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havior to obtain maximum satisfactions. Suddenly, 
this way of performing has to be relearned, and the 
individual now has to pause to say, “What is the 
value of my contribution in the light of the factors 
that are now being presented?” 


Teacher's Relationship to Team Structure 


In viewing the personnel that deal with children 
in a school situation, it is immediately apparent 
that there is no “team” pattern or situation. Dif- 
ferent areas of education have different histories 
and, as such, view their professional relationships 
differently. There are “teams” that consist of 
teacher-nurse, teacher-speech therapist, supervisor- 
social worker-principal, and interdisciplinary sys- 
tems that utilize the health and educational fields. 
It is probably quite accurate to state that the mod- 
ifications in team combinations and team functions 
have as many variations as the types of physical, 
mental and emotional combinations that children 
may possess. 

Ideally, the teacher is expected to take his place 
in that team which exists for the improvement of 
the learning situation for the child. Since both the 
teacher and the child exist in a well-defined social 
order that prescribes a particular way of handling 
problems, it is well to look at a definition of a 
social system. For, both to the observer and partici- 
pants, it soon becomes obvious that the team reflects 
its parent social system. Parsons (1951, p. 6) 
states: 

The social system consists in a plurality of in- 

dividual actors interacting with each other in 

a situation which has at least a physical or 

environmental aspect, actors who are moti- 

vated in terms of a tendency to “optimization 

of gratification” and whose relation to their 

situations including each other, is defined 

and mediated in terms of a system of cul- 
turally construed and shared symbols. 

If this be the definition of a social system, then 
“team” activity meets with some of the require- 
ments. The first condition of “a plurality .. .” is 
satisfied, for it has been shown by definition that 
the participation of more than one person is im- 
plied. The physical or environmental aspects can be 
justified by the conference table, or the defined 
problem. The euphonious ‘optimization of gratifi- 
cation’ can be translated into a desire to see the 
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problem through, though the desire may be par.) ro 
ticularized in terms of the individual’s own area of} fr 
specialization. This specialization presents a prob. | lot 
lem when coupled with the paradox of the “social | th 


system.” It is here that some of the difficulty of | in 
effective cooperation lies. mt 
Realistically speaking, many team situations are | '™ 
“forced” circumstances. For example, it has been the 
stated that in dealing with difficult educational | 
problems the interdisciplinary approach was viewed | 
as a way of meeting an extremely complicated edu-| _| 
cational problem. What also can be added here js} (1! 
that to a great extent there was no other choice, | dif 


Children with severe physical handicaps, such as '€# 


cerebral palsy, are usually diagnosed as such by! 8" 
the time they are a year and a half old. After ~ tion 
the child is usually serviced by a medical team) ity, 
that advises and prescribes in terms of treatment | ma 
and care. This prescription and the services of this} ©" 
group usually follow the youngster into the class.) ©" 
room. In a sense, education joined forces with med. | whi 
icine for the second assault. The first, the medical, sa 
se 


attempted and succeeded at various levels to allevi- 
ate the condition. In planning further treatment} “P 
and follow-up, foresighted medical personnel soon} leds 
realized that the world of the hospital was not the 
proper place to educate children for life. A child’s | I 
world is, largely, made up of home and <a par! 





but ‘the home and the school could not care for! tige 
these children without some medical assistance.| 18 i 
What followed quite logically was an_ inter-| pate 





disciplinary situation that called for mutual plan: | “ble 
ning and follow-up. But in planning for inter-} fron 
disciplinary action, this time in terms of medical, ofte 
educational, and ancillary disciplines, something; aio 





was forgotten or overlooked. unfl 

The “symbols that were shared” in planning such the 
a program was a culturally defined concept of good | well 
teamwork but applied to the very real situation of } 
a child with a difficulty, with which each discipline | sin 
has dealt previously, but independently, each in its} © 





own manner. A new set of symbols, therefore. has| syst 


to be devoloped if maximum efficiency is to be at-| not | 
tained from the “teams” that were developed out a| catic 
the existing needs.'! Furthermore, new concepts of} leart 

agai, - | veloy 


1A grant from the O.V.R, (Rehabilitation Codes Project} stanc 
1961-1964) to develop an operational tool for Serial Re: rof 
cording of the Rehabilitation Process is a recent develop: h 
ment to implement this. y fave 
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role function and the problems of status, brought 
from parent social systems and apparently over- 
looked previously, have to be resolved. And, finally, 
the important role of motivations that propelled the 
individual to movement in his own field of endeavor 
must of necessity be recognized in order that it be 
redirected and assimilated to meet the demands of 
the new situation. 


Contingencies of the Teacher’s Role 


Brookover (1955) Havighurst and Neugarten 
(1957), and Waller (1932) have pointed out the 
difficulties, paradoxes and contingencies of the 
teacher’s role in the society of the school and in the 
greater community within which it exists. Tradi- 
tionally, this role has not been a portrait of equal- 
ity, or of dynamic participation in crucial decision- 
making such as curriculum planning, professional 
competencies and over all school policy. Modern 
concepts have broadened the dynamic scene in 
which the teacher is to participate. However, the 
paradox of public servants. struggling to become a 
self-directed profession, still conforming to societal 
expectations and admonitions because of its privi- 
ledged role in educating the young of the culture, is 
all too apparent. 

In working with members of other disciplines, 
particularly those which have rich heritages of pres- 
tige and self-determination, the teacher sometimes 


| is intimidated into withdrawal. Efforts to partici- 


pate effectively in group discussion may be 
“blocked.” Valuable insights and behavioral data 
from a trained observer of children’s activities are 
often left unrecorded because of a teacher’s devalu- 
ation of his own worth or a professional colleague’s 
unflattering stereotype about the school teacher. To 
the other members of the team the teacher may very 
well be the image of a pedagogical memory of yes- 
teryear, to be treated affectionately or not, as the 
stereotype and memory fuse. 


Certainly the training he has received and the 
system of loyalties that have been developed have 
not been along inter-disciplinary lines of communi- 
cation. Education, while it has been the synthesis of 
learnings in different areas, has not always de- 
veloped among its working personnel the under- 
standing and need for mutual interdependence of 
professional personnel that certain other groups 
have fostered and welcomed. Even with the evolving 
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concepts of using additional facilities, such as 
nurse, guidance counselor, social worker, psychol- 
ogist and school doctor, to expedite teaching, the 
emphasis has been rather on how to use the findings 
to facilitate the program for different children, not 
how to work with the resource persons in deriving 

a program of action. 

The “how” is indeed a difficult thing to accomp- 
lish, for the nature of the task that the teacher will 
be called on to perform will ultimately be evaluated 
in terms of efficiency in the teacher-child relation- 
ship, however important. Therefore, professional 
activity is primarily directed towards proficiency in 
the teacher-child relationship. This is graphically 
illustrated when a publication (McCuskey & Cona- 
way, 1955), while arguing for the “team” concept 
in education, places the teacher exactly in the cen- 
ter of a multi-disciplinary “team.” The members of 
the team “interact” with each other, directing their 
results to this “passive” teacher at the receiving 
end of this intellectual communication system. He 
must then take this compendium of thought and 
translate it into active and pertinent classroom pro- 
cedures. This set of circumstances leads to some 
general conclusions. 

e The teaching profession, while utilizing many 
conceptual areas, integrates the findings in- 
tellectually but not always as a result of active 
participtaion with other disciplines. 

e The teacher, therefore, is not always prepared 
to work with peer groups where there is an 
inherent authority relationship. 

e The teacher, when he is found to be working 
in a system that demands “team” endeavor, 
finds himself in a conflicting role concerning 
proper action. 


Though admittedly the interdisciplinary endeavor 
is a difficult process, it is apparent that many 
“teams” in education work exceedingly well. This 
is explainable in terms of ease of communication if 
the “team” is composed of individuals within a 
similar structural situation. The professionals in- 
volved, therefore, have as a common base an under- 
standing of the basic problems in the particular 
institution, as well as of the psychological realities 
of the situation and the latitude of permissible be- 
havior within these realities. This is not to say that 
every team having its roots within a particular sys- 
tem of action is ipso facto a well-functioning en- 
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tity. Personality and the interpersonal situation are 
important. It is apparent that such factors as 
understanding of the institutional policy, the knowl- 
edge of the extremes of permissible action, an un- 
derstanding of another professional’s role, indivi- 
dual personality and the nature of the interdisci- 
plinary situation all make for an effective team 


situation. 
A Look at the Future 


All indications lead to inevitable conclusions that 
the years ahead will bring new organizing prin- 
ciples to the method and content of formal educa- 
tion. The complexity of the learning situation, both 
in terms of the evaluation of pupils and in utilizing 
proper materials, will increasingly force the teacher 
to go beyond the classroom for assistance and 
planning. However, the search for an answer will 
not unilateral. Education, as an expression of a 
people, will find itself scrutinized by its people as it 
always must be. This evaluation, positive or nega- 
tive, is ultimately an expression of assistance from 
the public, which cannot be averted. 

Teachers must be given the opportunity during 
pre-professional activity or while in-service to un- 
derstand the structure, purpose and foundations on 
which different vocations are based. They must 
grow to understand the unique contribution they 
have to offer and must also learn how to use the 
knowledge given to them by other areas in con- 
certed efforts. If this knowledge is of no assistance, 
if it does not enhance the situation, the teacher 
must be able to report back for evaluation and re- 
appraisal of the circumstances. 

It may be that because of the particular features 
of the educational enterprise, interdisciplinary ef- 
fort in the manner that is carried through in other 
endeavors is not truly feasible or even economical. 
It may be that different intellectual areas, because 
of diverse histories, have different concepts of con- 
certed group actions. It may be that different sys- 
tems have different role expectations and that while 
overtly using the same language, psychologically 
imply different methods of action. 

In this time of great need for intellectual leader- 
ship and informed citizenship, it is not simply 
enough to know what one must do. It is understand- 
ing of a task and a role, its interrelationship with 
the world about it, and the extent to which its 
proper function assists in a creative and dynamic 
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society that makes for an effective individual in his 
personal or professional life. The interdisciplinary 
situation is here for some teachers, for others jt 
will come tomorrow. It exists for the teacher both 
as an active participant or as a mediator of the 
learning situation. It is part of the inexorable 
march of progress. To acknowledge the difficulty, 
but provide for performance is the challenge ahead, 
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my F the school psychologist is to function as a 

i: | respected and welcomed member of the educa- 
tional family instead of being the grudgingly tol- 


ms.) erated “man who came to dinner” which he fre- 
| quently is, his role must be defined within the 
| broad framework of the school’s existing educa- 
| tional philosophy. 
du-| Jf we then allow ourselves to speculate on the 
. future of school psychology, we must do so in the 
50, | context of a philosophy of education. Two mutually 
| exclusive assumptions may be considered. One 
nd | viewpoint holds that the school as the agency deal- 
ing with most of the children in a community, 





_ should assume those responsibilities and functions 

necessary for the total well being of children. Thus, 
ers, | the school is given responsibility for the “whole 
‘: child” and provides not only academic services, 
'p. | but many social and clinical services as well. 

The other viewpoint, subscribed to here, con- 
sci: | tends that the whole community must assume re- 
5°, | sponsibility for the whole child, while the schools 
ree | are specifically charged with responsibility for the 

| intellectual development of children. This does not 
can} mean that schools will abandon all non- 
5. | instructional services, but it does require that such 
= | services focus primarily on education, with mat- 
rk: | ters of health and welfare being generally assigned 
to other community agencies. The absence or 
a shortage of health and welfare services in a com- 
munity would not justify the delegation of such 
an- | responsibilities to the school any more than would 
Cl, shortage of classroom teachers justify the com- 
a | munity’s delegating educational responsibilities to 
the local fire department. 
New ' 
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Manpower Statistics 


This point of view philosophically reinforces a 
need for new directions in school psychology—a 
need which has already become dramatically - evi- 
dent from a casual inspecton of manpower statis- 
tics. The Thayer Conference (Cutts, 1955) recom- 
mended a minimum of one school psychologist for 
each 1,000 pupils. This “would give Chicago a staff 
of 450 in contrast to our budgeted 90 psycholo- 
gists. The screams from school principals for more 
service from their harried psychologists are about 
in proportion to the unfilled gap” (Mullen, 1959). 
New York City would require 1,000 psychologists 
instead of its current staff of barely 100. The State 
of Colorado, currently employing 35 school psy- 
chologists would require over 400. 


Figures such as these, however, tell only part of 
the story. Whenever school psychologists meet in 
large numbers an observer is struck by the simi- 
larity in problems and complaints raised. This is 
true whether it be 150 school psychologists from 
the same locality (e.g., The Annual Nassau County 
School Psychologists Workshops in Long Island, 
New York) or 75 school psychologists from all 
over the country (e.g. American Psychological 
Association Professional Institute for School Psy- 
chologists). In each case the prevailing problem is 
one of service load. How do we spread our serv- 
ices more effectively? How do we handle our 
referral backlog? How much time should we spend 
with a single case when others are waiting? What 
group techniques should we be using? 


Underlying such discussion is always the im- 
plicit assumption that more psychologists are 
needed, that we must strive for a certain optimum 
ratio, that we must sell the need for more services 
to the community and school administration, and 
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that if we could attain a proper ratio we could 
catch up with the demand. Yet at one such meeting 
an informal survey disclosed existing psychologist- 
pupil ratios ranging from 1:12,000 to 1:960. At 
both extremes the same complaints were being 
raised, the same issues being discussed, the same 
pressures of case load being described. 

In a survey of the growth of school psychological 
services in one county the authors stated that “it 
has been consistently evident, that when psycholog- 
ical services have been introduced and permitted 
to function in an area for any length of time, 
contact with the services on the part of children, 
parents, teachers and school administrators has 
resulted in increasing recognition of more and 
more need for such services.” (Salten, Elkin & 
Trachtman, 1956). The article concluded “that 
with lower pupil case loads, psychologists have 
been able to demonstrate the possibilities for 
effective employment of even more personnel.” 

It becomes apparent that “increasing service 
appears to augment rather than to satisfy demand.” 
(Gray, 1959). There is reason to believe then, that 
the definition of the role for school psychology is 
not directly related to ratio, at least within cur- 
rently feasible limits. Psychologists servicing 
10,000 or more children seem overwhelmed by the 
service needs of their job; psychologists respon- 
sible for 1,000 children still have difficulty keeping 
pace with the correspondingly increased case load. 
Since only the rare community or city even begins 
to approach the 1:1000 ratio, and since there are 
not enough psychologists in the country to fill 
already existing and recognized needs (Albee, 
1959) it seems likely that for many years to come 
most school psychologists will work in settings 
where each is responsible for many, many more 
than a thousand children. 


Defining Psychologists Role 


School psychologists, for the most part, define 
their roles today (as they did five and 10 years 
ago) with primary emphasis upon individual test- 
ing, interviews and case conferences, and group 
testing programs. Dozens of other functions such 
as research, in-service teaching, special education 
programs, parent-education, preventive approaches, 
curriculum development, administrative consulta- 
tion and remedial or therapeutic work are also fre- 
quently listed. In actual practice many school 
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psychologists never find the time to get to any of 
these desirable functions, except in the most cur. 


sory or limited manner. , 


Thus, the Thayer Conference on school psychol. 
ogy unanimously recommended that “every effort 
should be made to promote maximum research 
contributions of school psychologists and psycho. 
logical examiners. ... . ” on the assumption that 


“research by the school psychological worker can } 


make a definite contribution to the solution of | 
the school’s problems and that through research | 
the school psychological worker can best perform | 
some of his functions, e.g., in-service training of 
the school staff.” However, the report added, “the 
school psychologists appreciated the need for re. 
search, but also saw the overwhelming need for 
direct service, which tends to absorb all of the 
available time.” (Cutts, 1955) 

Also, in most school systems today, the school | 
psychologist tends to function as a_jack-of-all- | 
trades. A single psychologist serving a school sys. | 
tem tries frantically to meet all the varying de. | 
mands upon his time. As more psychologists are | 
added to the staff, the most usual procedure is to 
reduce proportionately the service loads of other! 
staff members with each psychologist carrying | 
similar responsibilities in different schools or 
areas, or sharing responsibilities in particular 











schools or areas. 

Thus school psychology today is a profession in 
which three or four thousand workers at best are 
attempting to fill a more or less defined role for 
which 50,000 psychologists might still prove in- 
sufficient according to reports from scattered com: | 
munties where “ideal” ratios have been attained | 
and found still wanting. Members of the profession 
have structured or accepted a definition of nt 
have demonstrated their value in filling this role | 
and helped create a growing awareness on the part | 
of the public and educators of the “need” for such | 
services. The profession suddenly finds itself facing 
insatiable demands for more and more eed 
ices. The needed personnel are not available. No| 
large scale plans for training such personnel are| 
in evidence, and there is little likelihood that the 
demand can be met in the forseeable future. | 

Susan Gray (1960) discussing this problem a 
she describes the George Peabody College train. 
ing program, states: 

“school psychologists are in high demand 
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today. The supply, however, is and will con- 
tinue to be hopelessly inadequate if the roles 
we expect school psychologists to fill remain 
those most prevalent today—examining indi- 
vidual school children and working toward 
individual remedial efforts. These are impor- 
tant and highly skilled functions; there are 
simply not enough school psychologists to 
go around. Even if every psychologist in the 
country today were employed in the schools, 
there would still not be enough for this ap- 
proach of working with the individual, when 
we consider our current forty million school 
children. If there is any solution to this prob- 
lem it must be in somewhat different and 
more broadly effective methods of function- 
ing for the psychologist in the schools.” 


Suggested 10-Year Change 


Thus, the need for new directions in school 
psychology can be supported pragmatically in 
terms of manpower shortages and theoretically in 
terms of one viewpoint in educational philosophy. 
Following is a picture of school psychology as one 
person would hope to see it develop in the next 
10 years. The change would need to be gradual; it 
would necessarily involve many changes in current 
certification laws and existing training programs; 
it would require the establishment of new train- 
ing programs in additional 
and withal may not be appropriate to all areas of 
the country. It is presented here as one possible 
direction for change, based on the following per- 


many universities, 


ceptions and assumptions: 

* School psychology in the 1960’s is charac- 
terized by the individual case approach, is unable 
to meet the present service demand, has not even 
begun to tap the potential for increased service 
demands, and shows little potential for even nar- 
rowing the gap between referral load and available 
personnel, 

* Most school psychologists today are genera- 
lists with members of the same department usually 
sharing equal or similar assignments. 

* The future of school psychology lies in the 
definition and clarification of a separate and dis- 
tinct psychological specialty, as opposed to the 
practice of clinical psychology in a school setting 
with occasional lip service being given to other 


' school functions. 
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® The basic function of the school is the educa- 
tion of children. An entire book could be devoted 
to defining the meaning of “education.” Some 
may take this term to mean the transmission of 
certain subject matter and skills—others may de- 
fine education as preparation for life or teaching 
for citizenship. Between these extremes a thousand 
other definitions might be proposed. Within the 
context of the philosophy of education of any 
particular school system, however, the basic func- 
tion of the school is the education of children. 
The basic responsibility and the basic credit for the 
achievement of this rests with the classroom 
teacher. The value of all other school personnel 
—and this includes principals, superintendents, 
clerks, custodians and specialists of all sorts—must 
ultimately be judged in terms of the extent to 
which they aid the teacher in her task. The re- 
sponsibility of the school psychologist, therefore, 
is to help teachers educate children—nothing more 
or less than that. 


In this context then, the school psychologist of 
the future is seen in a role calculated to help the 
greatest number of teachers teach the greatest num- 
ber of children most effectively. Our ideal psy- 
chologist will be thoroughly versed in social psy- 
chological theory, and will be prepared to apply 
new knowledge and insights from this field into 
the social setting of the school. He will know much 
more about group theory, will be sensitive to the 
dynamics of the various groups which comprise 
public school student bodies and faculties, and 
well be prepared to contribute meaningfully to the 
teacher’s ability to work with various groups. 

He will also be a specialist in learning theory 
and the psychology of motivation, perception and 
memory, and will have a great deal to offer in 
applying these principles to the classroom situa- 
tion, to curriculum development, and to school 
organization. He will know experimental design 
and statistics and be imbued with a research ori- 
entation, so that he can function as the “quality- 
control engineer” of the school, questioning long 
established beliefs and procedures, encouraging 
new approaches and methods, helping to foster an 
attitude of exploration and competent evaluation 
among all staff members. 

All of this he will possess in addition to his basic 
diagnostic tools and case study training, and all 
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of the other skills and competencies which now 
make up. the core of training for most school 
psychologists. 


Development of Team Approach 


Since it is unlikely that any one person will 
achieve true competency in all of these areas, we 
will see the development of a new kind of team 
approach. Much has been written about the school 
psychologist on the team—the clinical team of 
psychiatrist, social worker, and psychologist; the 
educational team of teacher, guidance counselor, 
principal and psychologist. Now we will add the 
psychological team—the intra departmental team 
—in which a staff of school psychologists spe- 
cializes in various areas of psychological skill and 
are therefore assigned to different school func- 
tions, rather than to different school buildings. 

When this time has arrived we will use different 
variables in debating school psychology. Whereas 
we now differentiate school psychologists in terms 
of “rural vs. urban,” “small vs. large systems,” or 
“high vs. low pupil ratio,” we may discuss role 
and responsibility in the future in terms of “mem- 
ber of department vs. independent service,” thus 
cutting across all other dimensions. The staff mem- 
ber, whether on a five man staff servicing 5000 
children or 50,000, may still specialize in one or 
more areas of psychological service. The school 
psychologist in independent practice may serve 
one or ten thousand children— he must still serve 
as a generalist, responsible for many functions. 

In this enlightened age being described, train- 
ing and certification for school psychology will 
necessarily involve two levels. Level I certification 
should minimally require a master’s degree. The 
terminal degree, for those with no intention of 
going further, should offer a minimal but basic 
background in education and psychology with a 
solid specialization in one area, such as learning 
theory, child development, clinical procedures, re- 
search techniques, group dynamics, etc. Graduates 
of such programs would find employment in ap- 
propriate team settings where they would provide 
the limited but valuable services for which they 
had been trained. 

Hopefully, most students would continue in a 
doctoral program, aiming at level II certification. 
This would be a program turning out a highly 
competent, broadly trained psychologist, with a 
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solid background in education, and at least one 
area of specialization. He would be capable either 
of serving a school system as an independent gen. 
eralist, or of supervising and heading a staff of 
psychologists. Only school psychologists with level 
II certification would be eligible to function jp. 
dependently, without supervision. Although most 
students would be expected to continue on for the 
doctorate, the lesser certification level would meet 
the practical need to find personnel for staff posi- 
tions and would allow psychologists to find em. 
ployment in the course of their training. 


Shift in Emphasis 


While all this was slowly coming to pass, a, 
gradual shift in emphasis would have been taking 
place in the schools, and school psychology would 
have become a vitally different operation than it is 
in most schools today. In this school of the future 
the greatest concentration of school psychologists | 
will be found in the primary grades. The early 
school years will have become the focus for inten. | 
sive study of all children, and the school psychol- 
ogist’s major function will be screening, early 
detection and prevention. Academic and intellectual | 
potential will be evaluated much earlier, and ap- | 





propriate provisions for each child aia 
Individual differences will become the true concern 
of each school. Bright underachievers (the most 
sadly neglected group today, since many manage 
to maintain average grade standing) will he 
screened and diagnosed early. Emotional difficulties 
will frequently be spotted as they are developing 
at a point where remedial measures or parent 
consultation can be most effective, and where chil- 


The psychologist will work with all children, and 
will spend much less time in intensive case work. 
Observational skills and techniques will have been 
sharpened and refined and more time will be spent 
in observing groups of children and consulting 
with teachers and parents. Although the complete 
and time consuming diagnostic work-up will still 
be warranted on occasion, the psychologist will | 
more frequently refer to outside agencies for this 
purpose. The clinical tools will still be part of his 
armamentarium, but they will no longer be his| 


' 

} 

dren show the greatest prognosis for change. | 
} 





chief stock-in-trade. 
Evaluation and Research 


The second major emphasis for our school 
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psychologist of the future will be evaluation and 
research. The school psychologist himself will con- 
duct research studies and this will be a recognized 
and accepted aspect of his role. However, even 
more important in terms of ultimate scope will be 
his role in encouraging research by others. He will 
work closely with teachers and administrators, 
helping to identify problems and devising possible 
solutions, re-examining old ways of doing things 
and testing new ways. He will constantly survey 
and encourage others to survey the educational 
“assembly line” seeking more efficient ways to turn 
out the “product” or ways in which the “product” 
itself can be improved. In addition to his work 
with school personnel, the psychologist will main- 
tain a close liaison with the local university 
through its school psychology training program. 
He will cooperate with the university in the super- 
vision of internes and, working closely with the 
university staff, he will assist internes in defining 
research problems meaningful to the local school 
system and appropriate for graduate school dis- 
sertations. Research conducted, supervised, or en- 
couraged by the school psychologist will thus in- 
clude practical and applied studies of immediate 
relevance to the local educational program as well 
as fundamental research on theoretical problems 
of child development, learning theory, etc. 


Mental Hygiene 


The third major responsibility of the school 
psychologist will be his efforts to improve the men- 
tal hygiene atmosphere of school and community. 
This will include many of the kinds of activities 
frequently described in current literature, but so 
rarely attempted beyond a token gesture, because 
of the pressures of case load. Parent education and 
orientation programs may range in scope from 
academic lectures to group therapy with mothers 
of retarded readers. In-service programs for 
teachers may also range the gamut from academic 
to dynamic. Administrative consultation and par- 
ticipation in planning and policy making is also 
included here. 


Case Work 


Fourth in the hierarchy of major school psycho- 
logical functions will be individual case work, the 
current front runner. In our dynamic reality- 
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oriented profession of the future the clinical ap- 
proach with individual children will have been 
delegated mainly. to other agencies of the com- 
munity and relegated to luxury status in the 


schools. Apart from the necessary routine psycho- 
metrics for the identification of gifted and retarded 
children much of the diagnostic testing will have 
given way to other functions. When 
case studies are occasionally conducted they will 
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be utilized as in-service opportunities for staff 
members with case conferences serving the larger 
mental hygiene function as well. The routine 
processing of large numbers of individual refer- 
rals, so common today, will be found only in 
school systems boasting unusually large psychologi- 
cal departments in ratio to pupil population. Thus, 
the individual case approach will have become a 
luxury which only a few schools can afford. 


The future of school psychology then, as it is 
pictured here, does not entail any dramatic new 
concept of role, but rather a reality-oriented re- 
assessment of priority of function. The most effec- 
tive use of the limited number of psychologists 
available to the schools is seen to lie in the de- 
emphasis of the clinical approach and in the 
greater specialization of training and assignment 
for school psychologists. In the framework pre- 
sented here school psychology becomes a distinct 
and definable field. The clinical psychologist, work- 
ing in the clinic or the school, serves the indivi- 
dual. The newly emerging school psychologist 
will serve the school. 
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The Young Aphasic Child: Evaluation 
and Training. Barry, Hortense. Washington, 
D.C.: Alexander Graham Bell Association 
for the Deaf, Inc. The Volta Bureau, 1961. 
$3.95. 


This brief manual is a guide for teachers written 
by a teacher with 10 years experience in teaching 
children with communication disorders in an ex- 
perimental classroom in New York City’s Junior 
High School 47. The purpose, as stated by the 
author, is to acquaint the new teacher with the 
problems, some usable tools in determining specific 
disabilities, and a sampling of techniques and 
materials to be used in this area of education. 

The opening chapter titled, “The Problem,” de- 
fines the term “aphasia” as understood and used 
by the author. Also included is a brief description 
of the types of children enrolled in the special 
classes. Not all of these children can properly be 
classified as aphasic but they do have in common 
a central nervous system involvement which di- 
rectly affects the development of language. 

The next section deals with the teacher’s evalua- 
tion of the problem to determine specific dis- 
abilities and delineate areas needing specific 
therapy. The areas covered in the evaluation in- 
clude: The History, The Hearing Evaluation, The 
Language Evaluation, The Psycho-Motor Function- 
ing Evaluation and The Motor Abilities Evaluation. 
There are several examples of teacher-made test 
materials to be used in discovering figure-ground 
disturbances. 

Chapter III, “The Training” comprises the main 
section of the book and is the section that will be 
of most interest to teachers and therapists who 
are working with these children. The first portion 
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deals with the physical set-up including a descrip. 
tion of the desirable classroom and a typical time 
schedule for a structured teaching day for a class 
of six year olds. The next section contains a wealth 
of information on control of behavior and specifi¢ 
techniques and materials to be used in developing 
perceptual development and correcting psycho 
motor dysfunctions. The treatment of language and 
language learning skills follows the Myklebust 
orientation of inner, receptive, and expressive lan. 
guage. Each is discussed, in turn, with appropriate 
suggestions as to facilitation for its structure, 
growth and development. 

A final chapter presents case studies of three 
children presenting quite dissimilar problems who 
benefited from the type of program outlined in 
the book. A selective bibliography completes the 
book. 

This book is certainly a welcome addition to the 
growing literature pertaining to aphasia in chil 
dren. More than most it will appeal to the teacher 
or therapist because of the specific methods and 
detailed techniques in which the book abounds 
and which are too seldom included in other litera- 
ture. 

Francis W. Mullin, Associate Professor of Hearing 
and Speech, Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 


Human Psychological Developmen 
Vincent, Elizabeth Lee & Martin, Phyllis 
New York: Ronald Press. 1961. 533 p. $6.50; 


A companion volume to Human Biological D 


velopment by the same authors, this text is im 
tended primarily for use by freshmen or sophoe 
more college students in the division of general 
education, It is a simplfied, and in some instance 
colloquial, presentation which is directed toward 
the “practical” life interests of its readers. Doet 
mentation is minimal, but a bibliographical sup 
plement of 292 items is provided. 

Human Psychological Development undoubtedl 
fills a need for non-technical, “easy reading,” ele 
mentary material which can be readily assimilate 
by beginning students or adult study groups. 
contains numerous study aids in the form of charts 
diagrams, and photographs. 

Bluma B. Weiner, Department of Special Educatia 
and Rehabilitation, University of Pittsburgh. 
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